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A®OY has disappeared. He was not kidnapped by 

gangsters. Had that been the case, Federal police 
would be scouring the country to find him. He has 
not been lost in the woods or on the mountain. 
Had this happened, state troops, forest.rangers, and 
hundreds of volunteer searchers would be hunting 
for him. 


No reward has been offered for the person who 
locates him and brings him back. The fact is that 
the disappearance of the boy has hardly been noticed. 
He was gone for a week and no one even asked about 
him. After a month a few people casually remarked 
that they had not seen him around for some time, but 
no one tried to find out what had become of him. 
No one started to look for him. 


The situation is amazing but it is true. For the’ 


boy has wandered away from the church and no one 
seemed to care. He is one of thousands of teen-age 
youth who slip out the back door of the Sunday 
school without entering the front door of the sanctu- 
ary. He disappeared while the elders were discussing 
how to revitalize the spiritual life of the congregation 
and reach the unreached. The trustees were talking 
about getting new contributors and the women were 
soliciting food for a dinner. 


How can the church keep other boys from being 


“A Devaney 


Lost! 
A Boy!! 


lost? Mainly by remembering what kept the youthful 
Jesus in the Temple even after his parents had left 
it,—a group of older people taking an active interest 
in the problems presented by his awakening manhood, 
discussing with him the meaning of life, answering 
his questions without evasion, providing him with 
spiritual comradeship, helping him to understand 
God’s purpose for his life and that he must be about 
his Father’s business. 

Vital Christianity is inherently interesting and will 
win a natural response from modern youth. Help 
them to make a first hand exploration of all the issues 
involved in Christian faith so that they can arrive at 
intelligent convictions of their own. Challenge them 
to see their lives from the standpoint of God’s pur- 
pose—to know his will and do it. Give them guidance 
in organizing a fellowship of daily prayer and Bible 
study. Lead them in launching the kind of service 
project that will enable them to have a part in feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, and binding up the 
wounds of war. Start them on the thrilling experience 
of attempting to share their faith with the millions 
of youth who are indifferent to the claims of Christ. 

Then youth will feel lost without the church. They 
will be found standing on its steps waiting for the 
doors to open. 

—W ALTER DUDLEY CAVERT 


The lustre of the present hour 


Now here, now there, the spiritual life glows and 
empowers the human heart. It leaps to other 
hearts and so encompasses the world. It disre- 
gards arbitrary boundaries and forms, for it is 
found among the mystics; it appears in the spiritual 
heritage of Catholics, Anglicans and Lutherans, and 
it is heard and felt in the evangelical tradition of 
Christianity." The JouRNAL this year is drawing 
upon the classics of devotional expression from 
these three groups, recognizing that beneath the 
surface they have much in common. The materials 
from the evangelical group begin this month and 
will continue for the remainder of the year. The 
selections have been made by Dr. Thomas S. 
Kepler, Professor of New Testament at the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology. 


HE LUSTRE of the present hour is always borrowed 

from the background of possibilities it grows with. 
Let our common experiences be enveloped in an eternal 
order; let our suffering have an immortal significance; 
let Heaven smile upon the earth, and deities pay their 
visits; let faith and hope be the atmosphere which man 
breathes in; and his days pass by with zest; they stir with 
prospects, they thrill with remoter values.” 
—William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience! 
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“Love is the greatest and most excellent thing we are 
‘masters of; and therefore it is folly and baseness to bestow 
it unworthily; it is, indeed, the only thing we can call 
our own; other things may be taken from us by violence, 
but none can ravish our love.” 

—Henry Scougal, The Excellency of Divine Love 
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“The fruits of the spiritual life last all the year. Each 
season has its own appropriate produce. Childhood has 
its trust, and youth has its hope, and manhood has its 
mellow love. They tell me that in old age the night cometh 
when no man can work; it is true there is no cause for 
sorrow in it. Every season should have its own fruit, and 
work is not the fruit of old age.” 

—George Matheson, A Golden Evening 


ot 


“Religion, declares the modern man, is consciousness 
of our highest social values. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. True religion is a profound uneasiness 
about our highest social values. Its uneasiness springs 
from the knowledge that the God whom it worships 
transcends the limits of finite man, while this same man is 
constantly tempted to forget the finiteness of his cultures 
and civilization and to pretend a finality for them which 
they do not have. Every civilization and every culture is 
thus a Tower of Babel.” 

—Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond Tragedy? 


_ * Copyright by Longmans, Green & Co. Used by permission. 
~ *Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by permission. 
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“One day, when I was in a meeting of God’s people, 
full of sadness and terror (for my fears again were strong 
upon me), and as I was now thinking my soul was never 
the better, but my case most sad and fearful, these words 
did with great power suddenly break in upon me, ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee! My grace is sufficient for thee! 
My grace is sufficient for thee!’ three times together. 
And, oh! methought, that every word was a mighty 
word unto me, as my, and grace, and sufficient, for thee; 
they were then, and sometimes are still, far bigger than 
others be. At which time my understanding was so 
enlightened that I was as tho I had seen the Lord Jesus 
look down from heaven through the tiles upon me, and 
direct these words unto me.” 

—John Bunyan, Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners 
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“T bless thee also for that body which thou hast given 
me, which thou preservest as yet in its strength and vigor; 
not only capable of relishing the entertainments which 
thou providest for its various senses, but (which I esteem 
far more valuable than any. of them for its own sake) 
capable of acting with some vivacity in thy service. I 
bless thee for that ease and freedom with which these 
limbs of mine move themselves and obey the dictates ot 
my spirit, I hope as guided by thine. I bless thee that 
‘the keepers of the house do not tremble, nor the strong 
men bow themselves; that they that look out of the 
windows are not yet darkened, nor the daughters of 
music brought low.’ I bless thee, O God of my life, that 
‘the silver cord is not yet loosed, nor the golden bow 
broken.’ For it is thine hand that braces all my nerves, 
and thine infinite skill that prepares those spirits which 
flow in so freely, and, when exhausted, recruit so soon and 
so plentifully.” 

—Philip Doddridge, The Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul 
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“But the Cosmic Creative Spirit is not a chess player, 
moving impotent pieces about. He is building a Cosmos, 
but the Cosmos is not complete, for there is much that 
is chaotic still, at least in human life. He brings into 
being organic life abounding in centres of spontaneous 
growth; and through this process there come to pass 
forms of loveliness such as the universe could not other- 
wise show. But there remain other forms of beauty to 
be realized which no eye has yet seen and no ear has yet 
heard... He achieves finite spirits to whom he can impart 
creativity in some degree, however slight, like his own; 
and then he summons them to work with him in building 
a social order in which force and selfish competition shall 
be replaced by reason and love.” 

—Eugene W. Lyman, ‘Fhe Meaning of Truth 
and Religion? 


Left: For very young children, interest centers 
or beauty spots may create a sense of 
wonder which will lead to worship. 


Above: In the kindergarten department, children 
arrange flowers before a favorite picture. 


Worship centers for children 


Basic guides for the arrangement of worship centers in the children’s division 


ORSHIP CENTERS are coming to mean, in the 
children’s division of the church school, something 
of what the altar does to the adult congregation in the 
sanctuary of the church. While children are not ready for 
the message often conveyed through symbolism, we do find 
that a central point of beauty and suggestion helps to focus 
the attention of boys and girls and adds meaning to their 
worship. 
The same principle of grading should apply in the use 
of worship centers as with all curriculum materials. Inas- 
much as the worship center is, in the arrangement of the 


* Director, Children’s Division, the Methodist Church Board of 
Education, Southern California-Arizona Conference, Los Angeles, 
California. 

NOTE: Attractive reprints of this article, in color, may be obtained 
after October 1 from the Literature Service Department, International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Price 5c each. Special prices for quantities on request. 
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By Alice Louise Brown* 


Photographs by Ralph Berry 


room, the focal point for a “worship service” and calls 
for coordinated group response, we find it useful only with 
those ages of children ready for such activity. 

With very young children, instead, there may be an inter- 
est table or beauty spot around which little groups gather 
informally with a leader, entering into moments of spon- 
taneous joy and wonder which are réally-worship. The in- 
formal group gatherings of these younger children would 
be overshadowed by more elaborate worship centers such 
as we might use with juniors. A low table with flowers or 
other nature objects, a simple arrangement of figurines, 
or a picture is all that is necessary. It is most important 
that the table be low enough to come within the eye-range 
of a small child, that the arrangement be simple enough 
not to confuse him, and that it be within the scope of his 
appreciation and understanding. 

With older children, it is still true that simplicity is 
essential, although we find boys and girls able to respond 
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increasingly to more definite suggestions for worship. While 
some departments have “built-in” altar arrangements, 
many leaders feel that these are not best suited for the 
primary age. The setting overawes the child or becomes a 
limitation to the informal service of worship to which a 
primary child best responds. A table or improvised altar 
made from a box, with an inconspicuous cover, a back-drop 
or screen to bring out the objects used, seems most de- 
sirable. In the use of the cross there should be caution. 
It has a value with older children, but there should be no 
emphasis upon its symbolic meaning other than that it 
“stands for” Christ and his Church. We find that the deeper 
meanings in religious symbolism are far more effective 
with youth if the experience has not been forced in earlier 
years. 

The worship center should be placed against a blank 
wall, if possible, with the center properly lighted. If it must 
be near a window, the window should be properly shaded to 
avoid glare. Where a room is so built that there is no wall 
space that can be used, or if any arrangement must be 
taken down each week because of other uses for the same 
space, an effective background may:be created by the use 
of screens or curtains. A simple triptych (three decorative 
panels hinged together) can be made of cardboard with 
the panels arched, the center panel: being h gher than those 
on either side. It will stand easily on a table and can be 
folded and laid away when not in use. Many ingenious 
designs have been worked out by children and their leaders 
to create a worship center where natural situations were not 
at all conducive to a worshipful atmosphere. 

The Bible, sometimes lighted candles, nature arrange- 
ments, objects suggesting the theme, or pictures may be 
used with any children’s group. Boys and girls should 
share in the creative experiences of planning, building and 
arranging worship centers. A simple, home-made affair 
in which they have participated will have far more mean- 
ing to them than elaborate settings which have been pur- 
chased or made by adult leaders alone. Children will find 
rich values in selecting a picture suited to the worship 
theme and placing it on their worship center. They will 
enjoy making various nature arrangements. They will 
enter into real worship through the use of a globe, candles. 
cross or Bible which they have placed with care. 

The arrangements of the worship center should be. varied, 
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Lighted candles 
help to fix atten- 
tion on the worship 
center. If children 
are asked to light 
them, they should 
do so with a 
long candle-lighter 
instead of with 
matches. 


Above: A simple, portable center can 
be arranged with a curtain 
and table, changing the pic- 
ture and other objects used to 
fit the theme of the service. 
Children should be allowed to 
help plan and arrange their 
centers. 


Left: Dolls, all alike, were dressed by 
a group of children and their 
leader to represent children of 
other lands. When used in a 
worship service the children said, 
“They are all alike underneath.” 
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Left: This worship 
center, used in 
a service on the 
seasons, uses 
effectively a 
nature picture, 
evergreen and 
pine cones, an 
Indian blanket 
and a poster. 


Right: A simple, mov- 
able altar used 
in a junior de- 
partment of 

* the First Meth- 
odist Church in 
Phoenix, Arizo- 
na. Picture by 
Powell Green, 
arranged by 
A. L. Brown. 


in harmony with the theme being emphasized in the wor- 
ship experience. If the worship center is not an aid to 
worship, it is meaningless. No object should be placed on a 
worship center unless it conveys a definite message in har- 
mony with the worship thought. It must “say something” to 
the children to help them recognize the “worth-ship” of God 
in their lives. This, of course, rules out the stereotyped 
worship center placed and arranged once and for all. Even 
in lovely children’s chapels which a few larger churches 
have provided, the arrangement of the altar may be varied 
to suit the worship emphasis and cared for by the children 
themselves. In the one-room church, a corner set apart 


for a small group of children may be glorified, lifted up out 
of the ordinary to a place of real worshipfulness with a 
simple worship center arrangement shared by pupils and 
teacher. : 

Frequently children have been stimulated to plan a wor- 
ship center in their home for their own or for family 
worship. They may choose and mount a picture, make an 
easel or small triptych to put it on, decorate a container for 
flowers, and put near by a Bible, and a worship guide such 
as their own lesson textbooks or “Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls.” A center so prepared by himself will be a real 
aid in the development of the child’s personal devotional life. 


Left: This junior girl is using an 
easel made at church 
school, a picture mounted 
there, and her class mate- 
rials, for a period of pri- 
vate devotions. 


Right: The Children’s Chapel at 
the Emanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Los Angeles. 
Even in chapels like this 
the arrangement may be 
varied to suit the wor- 
ship emphases. 
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They want 


weekday religious education 


A survey of reactions to the Champaign Case decision 


HE FIRST REACTION of workers in weekday reli- 

gious education, upon release of the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of McCollum v 
Board of Education of Champaign, was an incredulous, 
“That can’t happen to us!” But it could and did. When 
they recovered from the initial shock, these leaders began 
asking themselves, “What can we do about this?” Their 
fellow-workers in Christian education and public education 
workers, as well as interested parents, have been watching 
to see what the outcome will be. The final answer has not 
yet been found, but the confusion and consternation are 
abating. 


All is not lost 


Recently the superintendent of a large city school system 
where school buildings have not been used to house week- 
day classes, remarked, “The released time plan is a so- 
ciological pattern deeply rooted in the life of this com- 
munity. Even if I didn’t like it, I would not think of trying 
to tear it out. That would be bad administration.” Many 
public school men have taken a similar attitude, although 
a few have taken the opportunity to administer a coup de 

' grace to the programs in their communities. The people of 
the churches want released time; therefore, public school 
administrators are reluctant to tell them they cannot have it. 

A brief survey of reactions in various states and cities 
where there are extensive programs of weekday religious 
education reveals interesting and encouraging facts. Some 
dozen states had passed so-called “enabling acts” legalizing 
the release or excusal of children to attend weekday church 
school classes. The first question in these areas was, “Does 
the decision invalidate our state law?” California, New 
York and Minnesota have all said no, their attorneys gen- 
eral ruling that since the use of school buildings and other 
public school machinery were not involved, the decision did 
not affect their- programs. The latter two have added that 
they will continue to view their laws as valid until their own 
courts declare them otherwise. 

As this is being written, New York is being given the 
opportunity to test her law with a case brought by the presi- 
dent of the Free Thinkers Society in New York City. Some 
twenty-five years ago, this same man brought a case in 
White Plains, New York which he lost. However, that was 
before the New York state enabling act had been passed and 
prior to the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Both opponents and proponents of the week- 
day religious education movement look upon this present 
case as a test and expect that it will be carried to the highest 
court of the land. 

Indiana has a similar law. Its attorney general has stated 


*Assistant and Secretary in Department of Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation, International Council of Religious Education. 
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in an official opinion that by deletion of two objectionable 
sentences, their law may stand. According to Indiana juris- 
prudence, this action is permissible, provided it does not 
change the intent of the law. 

Maine also has said that its law based on the Odd Fel- 
lows’ character education plan, is unaffected by the decision 
in the Champaign case. In West Virginia, which has an en- 
abling act, the state superintendent of schools, shortly fol- 
lowing the decision, advised the continuance of weekday 
programs. 

In South Carolina, pressure of public opinion caused the 
state educational department to reverse its earlier adverse 
interpretation. This was done at the urgent request of the 
governor of the state and the state senate. 

In New Jersey, as in Maine, officials of the staffs of the 
council of churches and the state education department, 
conferred before issuing a joint statement in favor of con- 
tinuance of weekday work. 

In Virginia, where there has been an extensive weekday 
church school system for many years, the attorney general 
ruled that so long as the plan operated as it had been in the 
past, it was “constitutionally unobjectionable.” 

Practically all the large cities where the programs differ 
from that in Champaign in that they do not use school 
buildings or other “machinery” banned by the decision, 
are continuing their work. Among them are New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dayton, Toledo, Indianapolis, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Spokane, Los Angeles. 
Leaders in these cities, as good citizens with full respect for 
the Supreme Court of the United States, are not in the mood 
of defying this body. They will make any necessary adjust- 
ments in their present programs to comply with the intent 
of the Court, insofar as they can discern it from the rather 
confused statement given them as guidance. These adjust- 
ments include taking the classes out of public school build- 
ings and also discontinuance of certain other practices such 
as enrolling pupils through the public school teachers, re- 
porting of grades in religious education on cards with secu- 
lar subjects and reporting of attendance. 


These too continue 


A number of states have not issued an official statement 
of interpretation. This is because attorneys general or edu- 
cational departments of these states have not felt it neces- 
sary. 

In Ohio, the superintendent of public instruction has said 
that the interpretation of the decision is a local matter. 
Only a very few communities in that state have discontinued 
their programs. 

Nebraska’s attorney general, since he had issued a favor- 
able opinion in 1945, has stated that the recent Supreme 
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Court decision has not caused him to change his mind. 
Therefore, Nebraska weekday programs are continuing. 
In fact, at least one has taken the opportunity to strengthen 
and expand its system. 

State authorities in North Carolina and Massachusetts 
have issued no statements, although the councils of churches 
have done so, recommending that local communities con- 
tinue their work. 

Earlier mention was made of the case now in the courts 
of New York. Pennsylvania too is awaiting the outcome of 
litigation. In Easton, there are two cases which the judge 
has taken under advisement, after having heard the argu- 
ments. Pennsylvania also has a state law excusing the chil- 
dren for religious education, whose constitutionality is 
questioned in the light of the Supreme Court decision. The 
state’s attorney general is expected to issue an opinion with 
regard to this.1 


Unfavorable actions 


In only three states have there been definitely negative 
actions on the part of legal or educational authorities. The 
state school board of Vermont, a few days before the United 
States Supreme Court acted, recommended the discontinu- 
ance of local programs. Some communities, nevertheless, 
are planning to continue after school or on dismissed time. 

The Michigan department of public instruction inter- 
preted the decision as banning all released time programs, 
but indicated that if the Bible courses were taught as litera- 
ture or history, they might be considered legal. 

The Illinois Superintendent of Public Instruction issued 
an unfavorable and drastic interpretation in a statement of 
advice to local school boards before the Illinois Supreme 
Court had- opportunity to interpret the meaning of the de- 
cision. Champaign, Decatur, Peoria, Quincy, Elgin, Oak 
Park and other communities either stopped their programs 
temporarily or changed to out-of-school time and housed 
classes in other than public school buildings. Chicago, 
however, is continuing its extensive program, declaring that 
previous local and state supreme court decisions upheld the 
Chicago plan. 


A great many people have been wondering what action the 
* Opinion delivered July 23 upholds the legality of released time 
outside school buildings. 
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Information indicates that ninety per cent 
of the communities which have had week- 
day religious education are continuing 
their programs in the same or a revised 
form. 


Ann Arbor Weekday Schools 


Illinois Supreme Court took upon receiving the directive 
from the United States Supreme Court concerning the 
Champaign case. It remanded the case to the Circuit Court 
of Champaign County, which first heard it, with instruc- 
tions to take “proceedings not inconsistent with the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States.” At this writing 
the lower court has not yet acted upon these instructions. 

Up to this time, there have been reports of discontinu- 
ances in few communities in addition to those previously 
mentioned. St. Louis is the only one of the metropolitan 
centers where it’has been necessary to change from released 
time to after-school hours. This was occasioned by an ad- 
verse decision in their local court, which has not been 
carried further pending the outcome of the New York case. 


What of the future? 


It is clear that religiously’ minded citizens generally are 
increasingly concerned that some way out of this dilemma 
be found. Recently, more than twenty-five church leaders— 
lay and clergy—including Harry Emerson Fosdick, Francis 
Sayre and both Reinhold and Richard Niebuhr, issued a 
statement expressing their conviction that the decision 
makes it “important for our great religious communions, 
without obscuring their differences of faith and policy, to 
explore the possibilities of working together. Only as we 
realize such possibilities shall we succeed in maintaining 
the religious foundations of our national life.” 

Nor is this frame of mind limited to churchmen alone. 
In the June issue of its official Journal, the American Bar 
Association expressed the attitude of the legal fraternity. 
In an editorial entitled, “No Law but Our Own Preposses- 
sions?” it observed, “The McCollum case may be one of 
those fateful decisions which is ignored at the time and re- 
gretted in the future. It deserves thorough consideration 
now.” 

Is there a future for weekday religious education? Mul- 
titudes of people in thousands of localities have emphati- 
cally said yes. They are meeting the challenge to sustain 
and improve Christian education through the week. From 
their united and wholehearted response, we can be sure that 
the weekday religious education program of the future will 
be stronger, finer and more effective than it was before its 
trial by fire. 
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What is Rally Day? 


Suggestions for its promotion and program 


By Lillian Williams* 


Dodds Bunch 


Rally Day is a time for getting back old members and bringing in new ones. 


T WOULD BE much more appropriate, at least in the 
-B North Temperate Zone, if New Year’s Day fell some- 
time early in the autumn, rather than on January first. 
There is nothing really new about January—just a con- 
tinuation of unpleasant weather, and another crop of bills 
and headaches. September, however, or early October, 
feels new. Then people shake off the lethargy of vacations 
and begin to plan for a busy season ahead. Schools open, 
new fall clothes are purchased, and householders replenish 
their stocks of fuel oil or coal. 

This spirit is true of churches, too. Often the program 
has been disorganized during the summer and the church 
school has been small and run with a reduced staff. In 
many cases it has stopped altogether for two or more 
months. Now, as colleges and public schools begin to 
open, there is a “mind-set” in the community again to 
start going’ to church school. September, then, can well 
be used to “warm up” the whole church education pro- 
gram. 


The place of Rally Day 


The final week of September has been agreed upon by 
the denominations as Religious Education Week. What 
part does Rally Day have in the activities for the month? 
We tried to find out by writing to experienced directors 
of religious education in local churches or in areas. We 
quote from some of their replies. 

Rally Day is often combined with Promotion Sunday, 
this practice being common among Baptist churches. 
Since promotion logically takes place after the completion 


* Managing Editor, International Journal of Religious Education. 
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of the summer quarter’s work, this would bring it to the 
last Sunday of September. 

Most denominational boards recommend the last Sunday 
in September as Rally Sunday. This coincides with the first 
Sunday of Religious Education Week, when the whole 
church is being asked to consider the educational function 
of the church. Also, by this time assignments for the 
various departments and classes will have been largely 
settled and a dedication service for officers and teachers, 
may, if desired, take place during the church hour. The 
Methodist Church schedules the first Sunday in October 
(the second Sunday in Religious Education Week) as 
Rally Day. 

If there is to be a joint session on Rally Day of several 
or all the departments, it is probably best not to have this 
day come on the first Sunday the school opens after being 
closed for the summer. This would not allow time for 
the children to register, to get acquainted with their own 
departments, and to be prepared for their part in a joint 
program. Doubtless a good deal of confusion would 
result, and the younger children, in particular, might have 
a very unsatisfactory experience for their first day. 


What should its purpose be? 


What is the real purpose of Rally Day? Dr. Herman 
J. Sweet, now working in Southern California says: “It 
seems to me that Rally Day ought to ‘rally.’ Not only 
does it mark a new starting point, but it should be a 
revival of spirit, a renewal of purpose, an inspiring lift to 
the high plane from which routine may have allowed us 
to sink.” 
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Dr. Walter D. Cavert, Field Director for the Synod of 
New York, writes: “Rally Day should be the beginning 
of an effort not simply to rally young people to the church 
school, but to educate the entire church constituency in 
the importance of Christian education.” 

Dr. Frank D. Getty of the Synod of New Jersey, takes 
a somewhat different view, saying: “While Rally Day 
should be a time when the educational program of the 
church receives strong impetus for the fall and winter 
months, I also wish very much that it could be a time 
when the entire church program could be more actively 
promoted. Since the educational program of a church 
touches almost every phase of the church’s life, it is quite 
possible to make Rally Day the beginning of Christian 
Education Week and to make this the time for getting 
under way a complete church program. In other words, 
I wish that we could put some emphasis on missionary 
education, on stewardship education, on the training of 
church officers, and on the educational program which 
should be carried out in the organizations of men and 
women.” 

These suggestions indicate the importance of the educa- 
tional implications of the Rally Day observance. It can 
and should be much more than “counting noses.” It is 
a time of getting back those who have dropped out in 
the summer and winning their enthusiasm for the year’s 
work ahead. It is also a time to lift up the educational 
program and bring it to the attention of the whole church 
constituency. 


How can it be promoted? 


In addition to the usual publicity channels of direct 
mailings and church bulletin and newspaper announce- 
ments, Rally Day is characterized by visitation programs 
in many churches. Teachers are asked to visit their pupils 
and others whose names are given to them. There are 
sometimes special corps of visitors who call on new fam- 
ilies or other prospects. 

Miss Anne M. Jones, Director of a church in Greenwood, 
South Carolina, prepares for Rally Day through having, first, 
a meeting of the Sunday School Council to make definite 
plans for it, and then a Workers’ Conference Supper meet- 
ing to enlist the support of the teachers. She continues: 
“Immediately after that we send out a letter, signed by 
both the Sunday school superintendent and the Director 
of Religious Education, into every home of the church. 
This letter is intended to inspire, inform and bring about 
cooperation between the church and the home. Usually 
the Council has printed a schedule of dates for the year, 
and we enclose this so that every home may know just 
when the various services are to come. We try to locate 
prospective members, visit them, send a card of invita- 


tion, and in that way increase the enrollment of the Sunday . 


school. Each teacher is asked to send a card and also 
call over the telephone every one of his or her own pupils 
and get them back into the active work of the Sunday 
school on Rally Day.” 

Rev. Robert M. Skinner, experienced minister of a church 
in Westfield, New Jersey, does not feel the need for high 
pressure promotion. He says, “By way of general pub- 
licity, we use only notices in the local paper and in our 
church bulletin, together with post card notices mailed to 
each pupil in the school. In our community it is generally 
understood that when school is out, school is out, and 
that includes the churches. By the same token, when 
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school opens in the fall they are prepared to come back 
to Bible School also. If we were to close the doors 
of our church on the day after public school opens, we 
would have several hundred children at the doors won- 
dering why they could not get in. This makes for a pub- 
licity and organization problem that is perhaps not typical.” 

Of course if all the churches of a’ community agreed 
upon the same day for Rally Day—say the first Sunday 
of Religious Education Week—the resources of public 
communication could be drawn upon. Newspapers and 
radio stations would be willing to give special promotion 
to the observance.! 


Should there be a combined service? 
Whether or not the whole church school should meet 


together for a program on Rally Day is a question on 
which there is no unanimity of opinion. Many people 
feel that the whole point of the observance is missed unless 
there is a massed gathering, where everyone can see what 
the school as a whole looks like, and have a chance to 
see the general superintendent and other officers in action. 

Very large church schools might find it unsatisfactory 
to have the whole school meet at once. Instead, they 
might meet by departments or by groups of departments. 
In Mr. Skinner’s school, in which there is an enrollment 
of 1500, it has been the custom for the groups from pri- 
mary through senior to meet in the church during the 
church school hour for a special program. They have 
found it difficult to present an extended program that 
will hold the attention of all age groups, and are plan- 
ning to meet this year for a joint worship service of not 
more than half an hour. 

Small schools, on the other hand, would probably find 
inspiration in a combined service. It should be remem- 
bered that the very young children—those in the nursery 
and beginners’ departments—either should not be brought. 
into the large meeting at all, or else be brought in only 
for a few minutes. If a combined service is held it 
should be preceded by a brief meeting in classes and de- 
partments to handle the necessary business, make as- 
signments, and give some preparation for the larger meet- 
ing to come. In such departmental meetings it would be 
appropriate to stress the fellowship element, introducing 
new teachers and pupils and hearing about some of the 
vacation experiences of members. 


What kind of program? 


Many denominational education boards publish pro- 
grams which may be used in a joint session. Sometimes 
these are ritualistic or devotional in character; sometimes 
they are dramatic. Provision should be made to include 
some songs and scripture passages familiar to the younger 
children. The service should be friendly but dignified 
and probably should be conducted largely by adults. Miss 
Margaret Becker, Director in a Syracuse, New York church, 
writes, “In my personal opinion this is not the day for 
showing off the children in the church service. The 
spring activities have closed with a church school dem- 
onstration at Children’s Day. Why not make this day of 
special significance to the adult congregation by using 
it to dedicate adult leaders in the education work of 
the church?” 


1See the description of the publicity given to Religious Edu- 
cation Week in Buffalo, New York, as reported in the June 1948 
International Journal. 
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Just what should be included in the program for Rally 
Day depends on how extensive the total program for Re- 
ligious Education Week is to be. A number of things 
need to be done in September: 

Checking on all staff personnel, including parent-advisors 
of various groups. 

Conferences of teachers and officers to study the new 
fall teaching material. 


A joint meeting of the church school staff—probably’ 


a dinner meeting—as a springboard for the year’s program. 

Parents’ and teachers’ meetings, when the objectives 
of the curriculum are explained to parents and ways are 
planned by which the home and the church may cooperate 
in religious teaching. 

Promotion Day, when pupils are promoted from one 
department to the next, unless this was done in June. 

Dedication of church school officers and teachers to 
leadership in the teaching work of the church. 

A program of extension, to bring in new members. 

Presentation to the entire community of the need for 


Christian education, the churches seeking to ‘interpret 
Christian education to the community. 

Presentation to the church constituency of the total 
educational program of the church, including special men’s. 
women’s and youth organizations. 

“Rally Day should fit into such a total special em- 
phasis, as a part of a period of Christian education effort 
throughout the church,” advises Dr. Sweet. “As an iso- 
lated event for the Sunday church school it is hardly 
worth the effort.” 

It is the beginning of a new year. It is time for resolu- 
tions, for a new spirit of dedication, for an enthusiastic 
acceptance of the opportunity for learning and teaching the 
things of God. 

™We face a humanity that is too precious to neglect. 

We have a Christ who is too glorious to hide. TY. 

We have an adventure that is too thrilling to miss.”? 


2By G. P. Howard; quoted in.a Workers’ Conference Bulletin 
prepared by Anne M. Jones. 


Appreciation and the forward look 


A ceremonial for the installation of officers 
and teachers in the church school. 


This service is based upon one prepared by Mrs. 
Arthur S. Lewis, wife of the Interim Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Palo Alto, California, for the 
installation of officers in the missionary society of 
a local church. It is suggested that a service of this 
character be used in the morning church service, on 
one of the Sundays of Religious Education Week, 
September 26—October 3, 1948. Teachers and 
officers should be seated in a body at the front. 


ASTOR: Today we look back over the year and re- 

joice in its achievements. Before you is our Treasure 
Chest of Memory full of the recollections of the past. The 
two Keepers of the Treasure Chest will recall these to your 
mind. 

(Two Keepers, dressed in white or dark gowns, rise from 
their places on the platform or in the front of the church, 
and come forward.) 

First KEEPER: (pointing to the Treasure Chest on the 
table.) This is our Treasure Chest of Memory. All 
through the year we have been filling it, and today we 
shall open our Chest and look over what it holds. (To- 
gether the two Keepers open the lid of the chest.) 

SeconD KEEPER: A Treasure Chest is one of the best 
loved pieces of furniture in a house. Stored with the 
beauty of other days, it sheds a brightness and glamour 
over the commonplaces of today. In reverence we lift 
out our treasures of the past, happy in the thought that 
we saved them for our inspiration and comfort now. 

First KEEPER: We come first to our greatest treasure, 
the story of God’s Gift to us. (Repeats John 3:16, and 
takes out a copy of the New Testament.) This is the first 
gem from our chest. 
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(The pianist or organist plays a phrase of the hymn, 
“Holy Bible, Book Divine,” as the Keeper places the New 
Testament on a nearby table.) 

Seconp Keeper: And now we come to recollections of 
Christian teaching, not only through the words of our 
teachers and leaders and remembrance of their work and 
service, but also through reading that has opened our eyes 
to many things. (Brings out of the chest church school 
texts, reading books, magazines, etc.) Through our books 
and our study programs we have learned to know and love 
better our brothers and sisters in Christian living every- 
where. We have read the records of noble living and of 
ideals which have outrun our slow steps. 

(Pianist or organist plays a phrase of the hymn, “Lord. 
Speak to Me,” as these materials are placed on the table.) 

First KEEPER: The record of what has been accom- 
plished during the past year is a cherished memory. 
“Our opportunities for service are our talents,” and here 
are symbols of these. (Takes out Secretary’s Book, Treas- 
urer’s Book, cancelled checks, or other evidence of work 
done and gifts given to others.) Here we have the record 
of our accomplishments during the past year: the hungry 
whom we have fed, those of all ages who have grown in 
Christian living, the good causes we have helped with 
our time and our money. We are proud and happy to 
have stored these in our Treasure Chest of Memory. 

(Play theme of hymn “Work for the Night Is Coming.” ) 

Srconp KEEPER: Out of our Treasure Chest now comes 
a very rare treasure. (Pretends to take something out 
and hold it up.) It is Fellowship. You cannot see it, 
for it is invisible to the human eye. But it is none the 
less real and precious. Working together in our church 
and our church school and in association with other 
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churches in our community, lasting friendships have been 
built, individual lives have been lifted, burdens have been 
shared, boys and girls have found here a place of use- 
fulness and of wholesome recreation. There has been 
abounding evidence of true Fellowship, a rare jewel which 
finds a rightful place in our Treasure Chest. 

(Play theme of the hymn, “Blest Be the Tie that Binds.” ) 

First Keeper: These are the treasurers which were 
stored in our Treasure Chest of Memory for this year 
just past. We look forward now to the coming year. 
Valuable as old treasures are, we cannot be satisfied 
with them. Forgetting the things which are behind, we 
press forward to new tasks to which God calls us. As 
we face the future we realize that there is one treasure 
which we cannot keep in our Chest. (Turns to a large 
lighted candle on the altar or a table behind the Chest.) 
It is the light of our Golden Opportunities for the com- 
ing year. For “neither do men light a lamp and put it 
under a bushel, but on a stand, and it shineth unto’all.” 
So this light, in order to be useful, cannot be enclosed 
in our Treasure Chest but must be set high, guarded and 
trimmed, that it may shine far around and reveal new 
jewels for our Treasure Chest. Who shall guard and 
care for this light during the coming year? 

(The Keepers take their seats and the Pastor comes 
forward.) 

Pastor: We have chosen new officers and teachers 
for this task. Will they come forward now? 

(New officers and teachers come forward, bringing 


with them unlighted candles, and stand in a semicircle, 
with the Superintendent in the center.) 

Pastor: To you as Superintendent we would entrust 
the keeping of this Light. Will you keep it well trimmed 
and guarded during the coming year that our church 
school may find worthy treasures for our Treasure Chest? 

SUPERINTENDENT: I will. 

Pastor: Then to you we entrust it, and may God help 


‘you in the task. There are others who must share in this 


task. Will you, fellow officers and teachers, help your 
superintendent to hold this Light high and keep it burning 
ever clear and bright? 

OrnHeERS: We will. 

Pastor: Then may I light your candles from the Golden 
Light. (He lights his own candle from the center candle 
on the altar, and then the officers’ candles; they in turn 
light those of the others. He then turns to the congre- 
gation.) And you, all members and friends of our church. 
you too will need to help us with the Golden Light. We 
shall need the support and cooperation of each one of 
you to keep our light burning clear and fill our Treasure 
Chest with sacred treasures this coming year. Will you 
nurture your own spiritual life and help these teachers 
and officers by any form of practical service that may 
be suggested to you or occur to you? 

ConcreEcaTION: We will. 

Pastor: Then we will all stand and pledge our loyalty 
in one verse of the old hymn, “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 


New staff 
appointments 


An announcement by 
the General Secretary 


T IS WITH GREAT SATISFACTION that I am able 

to announce appointments to three important positions 
in the staff of the International Council of Religious 
Education. These are the directorships of the depart- 
ments of adult work and family education, children’s work, 
and lesson studies. 


The Rev: Ricuarp E. Lentz, pastor of the Central 
Christian Church of Anderson, Indiana, is to be the 
Director of the Department of Adult Work and Family 
Education: Mr. Lentz has had unusually fruitful experi- 
ences in the pastorate. He brings a creative mind and a 
pee approach to the challenging problems in the adult 
eld. 

Mr. Lentz received the B.A. degree from Butler Uni- 
versity in 1922, the M.A. from the Universary of Chicago 
in 1924, and the B.D: from Colgate-Rochester Divinity 


School in 1936. He majored in sociology, religious educa- 
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tion, psychology and counseling. During his pastorate at 
Franklin, Indiana, he served for three years as a member 
of the faculty of Franklin College, and has lectured at 
Butler School of Religion. 

He has given distinguished leadership to congregations 
of the Disciples of Christ at Wadsworth, Ohio, Wells- 
ville, New York, and at Franklin and Anderson, Indiana. 
In all of his pastorates Mr. Lentz has put a strong em- 
phasis upon adult religious education, especially family 
life and parent education. He has held pre-marital and 
post-marital conversations with some hundred couples 
each year and has also handled a counselling ministry 
to about three hundred and fifty interviewees a year. He 
has written Parent Education in the Local Church, The 
New Testament for Young People, and has contributed 
regularly to the church press. 

Mr. Lentz has carried on an interesting radio service in 
his community, having conducted 296 radio programs 
called “The Quarter Hour of Courage.” As a part of 
the education program in his church he worked with 
young people and parents in creating script and recording 
broadcasts of group discussions. 

In his own fellowship Mr. Lentz has served on numer- 
ous committees and boards. These have included the Cur- 
riculum Committee, the Executive Committee for the In- 
ternational Convention, the Baptist-Disciple Committee 
on Closer Relationship, and two state supervisory com- 
mittees in the work of religious education. He is a di- 
rector of the Disciples’ Board of Higher Education and 
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Mildred A. Magnuson 


Alice L. Goddard 


Richard E. Lentz 


of the Purdue Christian Foundation. He has served as 
Dean of young people’s conferences for fifteen years in 
seventeen states. He also has been active in the work 
of the Indiana Council of Churches and before that in 
cooperative activities in New York State, and has been 
president of the Anderson Ministerial Association. 


Mrs. Auice L. Gopparp, formerly Director of the De- 
partment of Christian Education of the Detroit Council 
of Churches, is the new Director of Children’s Work. 


This position has been vacant since the resignation in 


April of Mrs. Mabel Garrett Wagner. Mrs. Goddard comes 


to the Council with wide experience in religious educa- 
tion and child welfare, and with a thorough acquaintance 
of the Council’s program and organization. 

She was director of religious education in two Pres- 
byterian churches in New York State and one in Detroit. 
She served as interim director of religious education for 
the Federation of Churches in Rochester and Monroe 
County, New York. For six years, from 1940 to 1946, 
she was the director of the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Detroit Council. She has taught in week- 
day church schools as well as supervised them, and has 
had extensive experience in all phases of children’s work 
in the local church, vacation schools, and camps. 

Mrs. Goddard’s acquaintance with the Council con- 
stituency is already wide, since she has been at different 
times a member of four of the Advisory Sections of the 
International Council and a member of the Committees 
on Leadership Education and Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation. She also has had close contacts on a professional 
basis with the Campiire and Girl Scout movements and 
with leaders in group work and child welfare. Her in- 
terests have extended into the field of church social work 
and her experience has included institutional work with 
the underprivileged. 

Mrs. Goddard received the Bachelor of Religious Edu- 
cation degree from the Auburn School ‘of Religious Edu- 
cation. At the Chaffee Noble School she took graduate 
work in expression and dramatics. She also had both 
undergraduate and graduate work at Wayne University 
in Detroit. 
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Mrs. Goddard’s thorough -knowledge of the work of 
religious education at all organizational levels and her 
unusual competence as an administrator make her well 
qualified to carry on the various. activities of the Chil- 
dren’s Department. 


Miss Mitprep A. Macnuson is the new Director of the 
Department of Lesson Studies, filling the post left vacant 
by the death of Miss Martha DuBerry. In this position 
she will be executive secretary of the Council’s lesson 
committees. 

Since 1945 Miss Magnuson has been director and head 
teacher of the elementary division, Protestant Weekday 
Christian Education Council of Berkeley and Albany, 
California. She is most widely known in the curriculum 
field as the author of the excellent weekday church school 
course, The Bible and the Building of Life, published in 
1943 by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. She has also 
written units and teachers’ manuals for various curriculum 
series published by the Methodist Church. Her special 
field is the junior department. f 

Miss Magnuson received the B.A. degree magna cum 
laude from the Ohio Wesleyan University in 1930. She 
studied at Chicago University and at Drew Theological 
Seminary. She received the M.A. degree in religious 
education from Drew University in 1938. From 1930- 
1934 she was a teacher of weekday religious education 
in Delaware, Ohio. She supervised student teachers from 
1934 to 1935 while at Drew and served as teacher and 
director of weekday religious education in Shelby, Ohio 
from 1936 to 1940. 

Miss Magnuson was called to her home in Oak Park 
in 1940 because of illness in the family. In the years 
following she was engaged in various church school and 
leadership education activities. In 1945 she went to the 
weekday work in California. Miss Magnuson has unusual 
qualifications for the work in lesson studies and we are 
confident that she will bring to our lesson committees 
effective and distinguished leadership. 


Roy G. Ross 
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Training as 
requested 


At the leadership school in Washington 


By Thomas M. Steen* 


HE Christian School in the Nation’s Capital registered 

1293 workers in its fifth annual session held in the 
winter of 1948. This leadership school, sponsored by 
the Washington, D. C. Federation of Churches, has be- 
come successful and popular because the program has 
grown out of the thinking and planning of men and women 
working at the task of Christian education in the local 
church. The school belongs to the churches, and lay peo- 
ple have been given every opportunity to create the kind 
of program they want. Undoubtedly, this has been one 
of the major contributions to its popularity. 

The school was organized in 1943 after a community 
survey had revealed the need for a central leadership 
school. Since then, program plans for each school are 
begun at least a year in advance, or immediately at the 
close of each annual session. All those who have been 
a part of the school—students, faculty and workers alike 
—are given an opportunity to evaluate the program. On 
the fifth night of the school a questionnaire is presented 
to all those enrolled, to be returned on the sixth and final 
night. They are asked to reply to the following questions: 
“What influenced you to attend the school this year?” 
“Did the course meet your needs? If not, explain briefly.” 
“What suggestions do you have for the improvement of 
the school?” Members of the leadership committee and 
the faculty meet at a luncheon meeting for futher analysis 
and evaluation. 

As a result of these investigations, courses are selected 
and the type of leadership needed is determined. Courses 
are not limited to content and method only, but also to 
the exploration of new- areas of study and action. For 
instance, a program was offered in the 1948 school which 
sought to train workers for community service in the con- 
gested downtown area. Teachers from several churches 
volunteered to lead a summer program of activities among 
both Negro and white children in this underprivileged 
area, and prepared for it in the leadership school. This 
was the first attempt to train leaders to work together on 
an inter-racial basis and to attack a community problem 
with united effort. 


Another major reason for the success of the school ’ 


has been the willingness of the committee to experiment 
with and change the program. Some special feature has 
been highlighted at each session. At our last school. 
lectures dealing with some of the major problems that 
confront the church were presented. Speakers of nation- 
wide reputation were brought to the school. These lec- 
tures gave an important and significant background to 
all the courses offered. So popular was this feature that 
the lectures will be retained in next year’s school. 


*Director of the Department of Christian Education, Washington 
Federation of Churches, Washington, D. C, 
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Promotion of the school begins in the late spring. A 
card is mailed to each church announcing the dates and 
again requesting suggestions of courses that might be 
offered. In the fall an attractive folder is prepared and 
mailed to a constituency of approximately 8,000. Per- 
sonal letters are sent with the folders to Sunday school 
superintendents, ministers, children’s’ leaders, and other 
groups of workers, drawing their attention to courses of 
especial interest to them. This helps to personalize 
the school. ' 

Churches are asked to send as many of their workers 
as possible. They are encouraged to do this by means 
of a church registration fee which entitles them to un- 
limited enrollment. At the 1948 session, seven churches 
had between 35 and 50 persons enrolled, while two others 
sent 64 and 75, respectively. The 1293 persons enrolled 
came from 23 denominations and 157 local churches, while 
42 churches took advantage of the group registration plan. 

Each year the committee members wrestle with the 
problem of deciding whether they should continue this 
school with such a large registration. Would it not be 
better educational procedure to do away with this cen- 
tral school and set up neighborhood leadership schools 
with smaller enrollments? (The central school has classes 
ranging in numbers from 75 to 200.) Yet the com- 
mittee is reluctant to move in this direction since the 
members feel that there are certain distinct values in 
continuing the large school. The workers who come are 
challenged as they find themselves a part of such an en- 
thusiastic educational venture. Here in this school they 
find scores of others as concerned about the religious 
training of youth and children as they are. Here they 
share in the rich fellowship of many races. As one mem- 
ber of the school stated it: “This is a living demonstration 
of what the future church will be.” : 

Furthermore, the school has been a stimulus in develop- 
ing two other major training programs. In the fall of 
1947 a school of advanced religious studies was spon- 
sored by the Federation of Churches in cooperation with 
American University, Howard University, and the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary in Virginia. Courses offered 
by these institutions and taught by their professors led 
to undergraduate and graduate credits toward a degree. 
So helpful was this school that a new semester of courses 
will be given this fall. These courses include: “Jesus” 
Self-revelation through His Life and Teachings”; “Coun- 
selling for Effective Living”; “Introduction to Clinical 
Pastoral Training” (for ministers only); and “Church 
Music Methods.” 

In addition, a Children’s Workers Spring Institute has 
been developed by the Children’s Work Committee for 
those who are concerned primarily with the religious 
nurture of children. It is conducted over a period of 
six nights. Since the registration is limited to 300, the 
instructors can give more personal attention to those 
enrolled. Both of these new schools have implemented 
the work of the central school and have led many to 
take part in at least two of these schools. 

This is the largest community leadership school in the 
country so far as we know. When so many people in one 
city alone are eager to equip themselves to do a better 
job of improving and extending the program of Christian 
education, the church may well thank God and take 
courage. 
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Lucius and the 
Child of Bethlehem 


A one-act play for Christmas 


By Kenneth W. Sollitt* and J. Paul Faustt 


Cast of Characters 
NARRATOR 
Lucius, a Roman soldier who has been in 

Palestine for many years. (This part should 

be taken by a mature man with a personali- 

ty that wins respect and sympathy.) 

Antonto, a Roman soldier recently come 
from Rome. (A younger man, of the “hard 
boiled” type.) 

AsraM, the Innkeeper 

Hannah, the Innkeeper’s Wife 

JOSEPH Mary 

SHEPHERDS, one of the four being an old man 
more learned than the others. 

THREE Kines A Street URCHIN 

Passers-By, if desired by the Director. 

Scene 

A high stone wall covers the back stage 
which has, at center, large double doors. 
Right of the door is a large earthen jar; left 
of the door a vine is growing and sprawls 
. over the wall. An open fire and a pile of 
wood are at the left front. 

Time 
Scene I—the eve of Christ’s birth 
Scene I[J—The morning after Christ’s birth 
Scene IIJ—Night, a month later 
Scene IV—The following morning 

The dimming of lights indicates the pas- 
sage of time. 

The hours for the Roman soldiers were 
divided into four military watches of three 
hours each. 

See Production Notes at end of play. 

Narrator 
Of all the seasons of the turning year 
The world awaits its joyous Christmas-tide 
That once again in vision of bright hope 
Its dreams may be renewed, its trust restored ; 
And though the host of men may soon forget 
This holy hour, the memory is sweet 
And never fully lost. 


Today the fears 
Of men are ancient fears restored to them. 
When dawn awakens with a mighty shout 
Another day is born, another age, 
Wherein the conquest of our fear is fought 
Upon the battle ground of mind and heart, 
The struggle does not cease though men 

grow old; 

So it has been and so it is today: 
We fear, and war cries out its awful howl, 
Though that same ancient beast is fear itself. 


* Pastor of the Baptist Church at Mendota, Illinois. 
7 Pastor of the First Baptist Church of Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania. 
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There was a fear in the eyes of humble men 

Two thousand years ago, and wrong they bore 

Unwillingly beneath a foreign yoke. 

There was a hope in the hearts of gentle men 

Two thousand years ago, and longing gnawed 

The spirit of its hopelessness until 

The Child of God was housed in barren fold 

And welcomed by his own and worshipped 
there: 

A promise brought to earth that heav’n might 
come 

To these same gentle, humble hearts that 
feared. 


The night was like the day with fullest moon 

High overhead, but in the heart ’twas night, 

And at the dooryard of a village inn 

The sentry guard is changed, and we who 
watch 

Can hear the voice of Rome speak out of 
time: 


Scene | 
Lucius and Antonio meet center stage. 

Lucius: Hail, Caesar! 

Antonio: Hail, Caesar! 

Lucius: Hail goddess Luna! Ever see a big- 
ger or a brighter moon, Antonio? 

Antonio: Brighter or bigger, I know where 
I would like to be tonight and it isn’t 
here. 

Luctus: Don’t tell me that you’re homesick, 
Antonio? 

Antonio: Not sick, but I know I’d like to 
be in Rome. 

Lucius: With your luscious Theodosia, no 
doubt? 

Antonto: No doubt about it, but instead, 
it’s the barracks for me and for the 
next three hours, you can have the 
watch. 

Lucius: There has been trouble? 

Antonio: No more than usual since these 
Israelites have been piling into town. 
You’d think they’d never stop. Where 
under the stars do they come from? 

Lucius: It’s not where they come from that 
they’re interested in; it’s where they’re 
going. 

Antonio: And a mess of trouble they cause. 

Luctus: You speak as though it were their 
idea. 

Antonio: I don’t care whose idea it was, 
I’m glad I’m going off duty now. 

Lucrus: Then there was trouble? 

Antonio: (Doubtfully) No, but everywhere 
you go they stop talking when they 
know you will hear them. 


Lucius: And you think there is a plot brew- 
ing? 

Antonio: I know there is, only: 

Lucius: Only you can’t put your finger on it. 

Antonto: I’d like to put my sword in it! 

Lucius: And that would bring trouble; noth- 
ing suits them better than to have 
reason to complain. 

Antonio: But no one has been killed, and 
still they mumble rebellion at every 
street corner. 

Lucius: The census isn’t easy for them; it’s 
a threat to them, so they think. 
Antonio: Conquered peoples shouldn’t think. 
Lucius: Well, Antonio, after you are here in 
conquered territory a while you'll find 
out that Rome or no, a man’s a man 
—conquered or a prisoner though he 

may be. 

Antonio: I wouldn’t call all this traveling 
over the countryside exactly a prison. 

Luctus: But the census is for taxing—or 
have’ you forgotten that? 

Antonio: Forgotten? when tax means pay 
and a soldier’s keep? Lucius, you have 
been too long here. 

Lucius: I have been here long enough to 
know that taxes mean trouble, espe- 
cially if they are heavier than the 
people can bear. 

Antonio: The people? We are the people. 
These are the vassals of Rome. 
Lucius: But even vassals cannot be pushed 
too far. There was trouble enough be- 
fore the census: rebellion, uprisings 
and constant unrést. If new taxes are 
to be imposed, we will need more 

soldiers. 

Antonio: Caesar will take care of that, and 
in the meantime we need more dis- 
cipline within our ranks. We must be 
prepared for an emergency. 

Lucius: Already the people complain. Is 
there no better way to rule them than 
by strength of arms? 

ANTONIO: The sword knows no conqueror. 

Lucius: There must be no more bloodshed, 
Antonio. 

Antonio: Bloodshed is our business. And 
the census must be taken, Caesar 
speaks and we obey. 

Lucius: Hail, Caesar! (Exit Antonio L.) 
(Lucius exits slowly R.) 

(A street urchin has sneaked in while the 
soldiers are speaking and has hidden behind 
the vase by the inn door. He waits a moment 
after the soldiers exit then bangs on the door 
and runs.) 

Apram: Coming! Coming! (Door opens wide, 
innkeeper steps out, looks up right and 
up left stage.) Isn’t there enough to do 
tonight without the tricks of these 
young urchins of the streets? 

Hannaw: (Coming behind him) Who is it, 
Abram? 

Apram: Again I’ve been tricked. It’s the way 
of the world in these times! With sol- 
diers on every corner it only stands to 
reason that every one has lost his head 
and acts like a fool! If it isn’t the 
urchins, it’s their fathers speaking re- 
bellion behind locked doors. 

Hannan: Now, now, Abram, they are only 
children. Bethlehem is crowded to- 
night. There’s a festive spirit abroad. 
We cannot be too harsh on these chil- 
dren. 

ApraM: When the rebellion really comes in- 
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stead of words and speeches! 

Hannaw: Hush, Abram! (Lucius enters R.) 
See how brightly the moon shines to- 
night. It is as though it were day! 

Aspram: And day it will be if we stand here 
all night. (He sees Lucius) Evening, 
sentry! The nights are cool at this 
time of year. Will you need more fuel 
for your fire? Any friend of Caesar is 
a friend of mine, as well you know. 

Lucius: No, inn-keeper. There is enough 
wood. 

ApBraM: Peace be with you, sentry. 

Luctus: Hail, Caesar! 

ApramM: (Hesitating) Hail, Caesar! (ABRAM 
and HANNAH exit center. Lucius walks 
R. center and turns as Mary and Jo- 
SEPH enter L.) 

JosepH: Wait by the fire, Mary, it will com- 
fort and warm you. I will ask at this 
inn. Surely at this hour they will not 
refuse us. May the God of Hosts guide 
their hearts. (JosEPH goes to the door. 
They both notice the sentry. Mary 
turns questioningly to JOSEPH; JOSEPH 
shrugs his shoulders, raps on the door. 
Door opens suddenly. JosEPH steps 
back.) 

Aram: I’ve got you... !... Oh! (Gruffly) 
What do you want? 

JoserH: Sir, I am Joseph of Nazareth, of the 
line of David. We seek shelter in your 
inn. 

AsraM: (Gruffly) We have no room. 

JosepH: We have tried to lodge in every inn; 
this only is left. And now it is late and 
my wife is ill and needs care. 

Hannau: Ill? Who is ill? 

AsrAm: I have no room, I tell you. 

HannaH: (Sees Mary) Oh! ... & woman 
—your wife. Abram, we must find 
room. 

AprAmM: There is no room. 

Hannaw: We cannot turn them from our 
door. 

AsraM: Then you have a plan to take them 
in when already the rooms are filled? 

Hannaw: We cannot turn them from our 
door! 

ApraM: You will build new rooms for new 
guests that come when everything is 
full? (Pauses dubiously) No other 
keeper gave them room... 

Hannan: (Determined) We cannot turn 
them from our door! 

AsraM: Woman, there are times when stub- 
bornness in you is like the donkey in 
our stable. 

HannaH: The stable! Yes, of course, the sta- 
ble! But we cannot ask this woman to 
stay there in her need! 

Josepu: As long as it’s a room and a shel- 
ter, we will be glad. 

Hannan: The stable, then. It will be warm 
and a shelter for the night at least. 
And in a day or two we will have 
rooms within the house. 

Asram: Show them to the stable then. It’s 
not my doings or my business. 
Hannan: (Leading Mary off R.) Come! I 

will show you the way. (ABRAM moves 
L.) (To Mary) Poor soul! Don’t pay 
heed to him; we are in troubled times 
and men are burdened with fear. My 
husband means no wrong. 

(Lucius has watched the above, he stands 
now looking into the fire. Lights dim 
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and out.) 


Scene Il 
The next morning, early. ANTONIO and Lu- 
clus on stage R. 

Lucius: Morning! And a strange night it has 
been. You will be glad again to get 
off duty. Any report for the last three 
hours? 

Antonto: None for the village. It’s more than 
crowded and a few more strangers en- 
tered early on the watch. Oh.. ! and 
there . . . there were some shepherds 
from the plains. 

Lucius: Shepherds? 

Antonio: From the plains near Bethlehem. 

Lucius: You questioned them? 

Antonio: I know my duty! They spoke like 


drunken fools so I let them pass. They. 


went into the stable by the inn. I’ve 
kept an eye on them! 

Lucius: To the stable of the inn? What did 
they say to you? 

Antonio: I told you they sounded like 
drunken fools. They talked about a 
child and a vision and they laughed as 
though they knew no master. I tell you, 
Lucius, the time will come when the 
hand of Rome must be strengthened 
with iron. These knaves knew no fear! 

Lucius: And they are still there? 

Antonio: Here they come now. It is your 
watch and in your hands! (ANTONIO 
steps aside but stays to hear what is 
said; THREE SHEPHERDS enter R.) 

SHEPHERD I: Come, friends, the morning al- 
ready is late. We must return at once 
to the fold. 

SHEPHERD II: Yes, and there’s a lot to tell 
to the others! They'll be waiting to 
hear of the child. 

SHEPHERD I: Where is the old one; will he 
return with us? 

SHEPHERD II: It’s hard for him to break 
away. He it was who told us of the 
ancient prophecies about the promised 
king from Scriptures that he knew. 

SHEPHERD I: And it was he who first heard 
the angel’s song that in this morning 
light seems so much like a dream. 

SHEPHERD IT: This has been a night we will 
never forget. And a dream too—a 
prophet’s dream to long remember. 
The song of the night is become the 
song of the day. And a new song is 
born in the sorrow of our people. 

Luctus: What song is sung in the night? 

SuepuHerp I: Sir, our people have long yearned 
for the Prince of Peace. 

SHEPHERD II: And tonight as we watched 
over the fold, there appeared to us 
angels from heaven, messengers of 
wondrous news. 

SuepHerD I: And light has come unto our 
people. We have seen the child and 
have worshipped him. 

Lucius: Worshipped a child? 

SHEPHERD IT: The child of heaven—our great 
Messiah has come to us as a child. 

Lucius: You speak as men who are mad. 

SHEPHERD II: Yes, as men who have seen a 
great light and have heard a glorious 
tale. 

Suepuerp I: But the child is born and we 
have seen him. Even now in the stable 
of the inn he sleeps, cradled in his 
mother’s arms. 

Lucius: But children are born every day. 


What sets this child apart? 

SHEPHERD I: While we watched over our 
flock in the field, a light from heaven 
came down. And our hearts were cold 
with fear, and we fell to the earth. 

SHEPHERD II: But an angel appeared unto us 
and told us to rise and not to tremble. 
For unto us and our race had been 
born the long expected Messiah who 
will become for us the Saviour, our 
Christ, the Lord. 

SHEPHERD I: And the angel told us to hasten 
to Bethlehem where the child would 
be found in a manger of the stable. 

SHEPHERD II: Then, glorious to our eyes, 

~ there appeared a mighty host in gar- 
ments of glowing white and the angels 
sang to us the praises of the Christ- 
child. 

Lucius: A song? 

SHEPHERD IIT: Glory to God in the Highest ... 

SHEPHERD I: Glory to God in the Highest 
and on earth peace... 

Luctus: Peace on earth? Then this surely is 
only a dream. And yet it is a dream 
that all men have sought. 

(SHEPHERD IV enters R.) 

SuepHerD I: Here is the old one who has 
taught us of the Scriptures. Tell us 
and these soldiers the words of the 
prophets. 

SuepuHerp IV: Yea, the prophets long voiced 
the dream, even as it is written: “and 
they shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

Lucius: (Thoughtfully) Swords into plow- 
shares . . . spears into pruning-hooks? 

SuepHerD IV: “The dayspring from on high 
hath visited us, to give light to them 
that sit in darkness and in‘the shadow 
of death to guide our feet into the 
ways of peace.” 

Lucius: Though it seems a hopeless hope, 
yet ere the child is a man, may peace 
be made known to men! 

Antonro: Lucius! Are you won by the rant- 
ings of these madmen? 

Lucrus: Madness they speak with their 
tongues, but there is no madness in 
their hearts. Such longing is the long- 
ing of every race. Is not the branch of 
peace the seal of Rome? 

Antonio: Of peace for Rome. These are 
Judeans. 

Lucius: Peace, then, is born of our citizen- 
ship? 

Antonio: There is no other. 

Luctus: Who speaks madness now? 

Antonio: Do you forget that these are of 
Judea? And stand here gaping at us 
now? Be on, you dogs, and hold your 
drunken tongues. 

SuepHerp I: We are on our way, and we will 
trouble you no more. 

Antonio: Be on then, fools, and if you have 
no other task than telling tales we can 
supply you with enough to do to sat- 
isfy the best of you. (SHEPHERDS exit 
L.) 

Lucius: (Thoughtfully) But if to all men 
peace should come? 

Anronto: Is this a sickness that is carried 
from one to the other? Peace to all 
men indeed! But it is your hands; it’s 
your watch and duty. (ANTONIO moves 
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to L.) 

Lucius: What is my duty Antonio? Just to 
watch? Or is there more? (ANTONIO 
shrugs his shoulders and exits L. Lu- 
clus watches him a moment then turns 
and exits R.) 

(Lights dim and out) 


Narrator 
When, out of myst’ry and the grave unknown, 
Is born unto expectant hearts of men 
A better day, they fear another fear: 
Themselves. And though the hour is filled 
with hope 
They seek escape from that dark image, Self. 


The Child of Christmas came into a world 
Where some delighted in his shining face 
And some brought offerings of a 
priceless worth; 
But others would not see him, though 
they saw; 
And others would not yield the homage due 
Unto his heavenly realm. The shepherds came, 
And wise men, too, but there were other men 
Who spurned his humble lot, who scorned 
his claim; 
For if his hope were true, then this . 
same Prince 
Must reign o’er every heart, must reign 
o’er them. 


And Herod and his kin, and they whose might 

Is told in spears and armor and in death, 

Must never hear the angel song, lest they 

Lay down their arms and rise defenseless 
slaves 

Whose only kingdom is a throne unseen 

By human eyes, a government of love, 

Of justice and of holy righteousness; 

But wonder of all wonders is the sound 

That has been heard within the crucial hour: 

“Lo! Truly is this Man the Son of God.” 


A month has passed, and that same moon 
still shines 

Upon the lowly and the proud; the light 

Is fair upon the soldier and the slave, 

Upon the troubled and the joyous ones; 

And they who fear their inner pleading 
thoughts 

Will seek to hide within the cloak of Self. 


Scene Ill 
Antonio walks slowly from R., stands 
down stage L. looking at the fire. 
Lucius enters L. 

Lucius: Hail, Caesar! 

Antonio: Hail, Caesar! 

Lucius: The moon is large and beautiful 
again tonight! 

Antonio: (Sarcastically) The moon! Aren’t 
the troubles of the earth enough to 
keep you occupied? 

Lucius: The earth would have fewer troubles 
if men would look up now and then. I 
was about to say that this night re- 
minds me of the night the child was 
born. (He looks toward the inn.) 

Antonio: (Still looking into the fire.) It 
should. They say that every twenty- 
eight days the moon is full and round. 
I suppose they’re right. I do not count 


the days between the moons, only the. 


hours between the watches. (Crosses 

L.) a 
Lucius: You are in poor humor tonight, 

Antonio. Is something wrong? (Crosses 
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Antonio: (Turning) More wrong than any 
month-old child can right. Rumor has 
it that Jerusalem is much disturbed by 
threats of revolution. 

Lucius: I do not doubt it. Do you remember 
what I said a month ago? The taxes 
are a burden. And why? That you and 
I and others like us may be kept upon 
the conquered soil. 

Antonio: They need not keep us here on 
my account. Why should we be sta- 
tioned here when the census is over? 
Why spend what is. collected in this 
senseless occupation of the land? 

Lucius: It’s what is called a vicious circle, 
Antonio, a dog chasing his tail around 
a tree. If you want to know why the 
dog does it, maybe Caesar knows. I 
don’t. 

Antonio: (Approaching threateningly) Take 
care, Lucius, your words sound near 
to treason. 

Lucius: Treason, revolt, suspicion, fear—it 
gets in your blood. 

Antonio: And why shouldn’t it? Is there 
anything in this miserable place to 
make us think better thoughts? 

Lucius: There is a child! 

Antonio: Have you gone mad? For a month 
you've acted as if you had caught some 
disease from the shepherds. We are on 
the verge of an outbreak of rebellion 
and you babble on about a child! 
(Walks L.) 

Lucius: I know! I know! But why shouldn’t 
a soldier take an interest in a child, 
especially if once he had a child of his 
own, and lost it? By Jupiter, | swear 
the gods did not intend it so. If more 
men thought of children, fewer chil- 
dren would have to think of being 
soldiers. 

Antonio: Fewer soldiers? We need more. 

Lucius: You are wrong. Antonio. Hate 
breeds hate and fear breeds fear and 
fear and hate breed bloodshed. I’ve 
seen it hundreds of times. But now, in 
the presence of the child I get new 
thoughts—of love and truth and peace 
and beauty. I think it wise for even 
soldiers to think on these things now 
and then. 

Antonio: I am a soldier, not a dreamy poet. 

Lucius: (Center stage) Some day when you 
have wasted all your life in soldiering 
and find the world no better for your 
having lived, you too may long to see 
the shepherd’s dream come true—the 
advent of the Prince of Peace. You 
too may understand these simple shep- 
herd folk who, expecting a King, find 
him in a baby’s face; and hear the 
song of angels in a mother’s lullaby. 

Antonto: Enough of this! I’ll leave you— 
and the child—and the moon. Guard 
them well, Lucius. Hail Caesar! (Exit 
L.) 

Lucius: Hail, Caesar! (Sees the THREE Kincs 
R.) What’s this? A caravan .... 
camels and three men who look like 
kings dismounting from their backs! 
They are kings! They are coming this 
way! 

(Tue Kies enter R.) 

I Kine: Is this the inn, Soldier? 

Lucrus: It is. Shall I waken the keeper for 
you? 


Il Kine: Please do, (Lucius knocks on the 
door. \NNKEEPER finally opens it and 
appears.) 

ABRAM: What is it? 

Lucius: Three kings to grace your house. 

ABRAM: (Surprised) Three kings? At my 
deor? Come in and welcome! (Lucius 
moves down L.) Come in, I pray you. 
The inn is crowded but I can make 
room. Come in! (Thinking) There is 
a man and woman recently moved in. 
A man and woman and a child, | can 
house them again in my stable. 

I Kine: We come not seeking shelter, but 
another King. 

ABRAM: Few kings come this way, my Lords. 
I fear I have no royal guests. 

II Kine: Tell us then where we may find him? 

ABRAM: Find whom, my Lord? 

Il Kine: The new born King of the Jews. 
There was a child born here in Beth- 
lehem recently? 

ApraM: A child? (Puzzled) Why, yes. Many 
children have been born here in Beth- 
lehem .. . there is a child here in the 
inn. But he is no prince. 

III Kine; Quickly! Tell us of him. 

AzsrAM: A month ago the city was full of 
pilgrims—a carpenter from Nazareth 
and his wife came seeking shelter. We 
let them use the stable. 

I Kine: Yes, yes, go on. 

AsraM: That night a child was born to them 
—hbut surely you cannot think... 

I Kine: A month ago, you say? 

ABRAM: It must have been. The moon was 
full even as you see it now. 

III Kine: And it was then that first the star 
appeared! 

II Kinc: We saw his star indeed, and have 
come to worship him. 

ApsraM: His star? (Thinking) I was busy 
and I did not see it. But some shep- 
herds from the plains told some rare 
tale about a star and angels singing. 
(To the Kincs) You came to worship 
him? 

I Krnc: On with the story, Keeper. Where 
is he now? 

Asram: (Confident and proud) Where else 
would he be but in the best room of 
the inn? 

II Kine: Born in your stable—now in the 
best room of the inn? 

ApramM: But sirs, a month ago Bethlehem was 
filled with pilgrims. I did my best... 
all my rooms were gone before these 
humble folk arrived. 

III Kine: You did not find a room for them? 

Asram: None but the stable... . We did— 
that is, my wife and I, we did our best 
to make them comfortable. And then 
as soon as other guests moved out, we 
took them in. He whom you call a 
King, is here! (Pointing to the door 
and bowing) Come in. Come in and 
worship him. 

I Kine: He is here indeed and it is he you 
would again have sent into the stable 
to make room for us! Open your doors, 
Inn-keeper. Let those who truly know 
a King pay homage unto him. 

(The inn doors are opened wide and THE 
Kincs make a grand entrance from downstage 
R. The INNKEEPER closes the door after them. 
Luctus crosses to the fire and stands gazing 
into it.) 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Worship Resources 


OCTOBER 


THEME FoR Ocroser: Friends Around the 
WV orld 


For the Leader 

Worship, to be real to a child, must be 
closely linked with his own experiences. 
As we plan toward worship in the Sunday 
morning session, we need to be aware of 
experiences which primary children are 
having in their homes and in the community. 
We can help them see new significance in 
everyday happenings. A child’s experiences 
within the church should all contribute 
toward his readiness to worship. Room 
arrangement, friendly fellowship among 
teachers and children, lesson materials and 
activities, all may help a child to worship. 
We can plan activities that may lead to 
worship. 

Songs and other materials to be used in 
worship must be carefully chosen. Let us 
test each song. What will it mean to primary 
children? Will they understand it? Will 
it help them to think clearly about God 
and to love him? We will avoid songs 
filled with adult phraseology and theological 
ideas beyond children’s understanding. Songs 
which accompany denominational graded 
lessons have been carefully selected. The 
leader who saves these songs, mounting them 
systematically in a loose-leaf book, will soon 
have a valuable collection of some of the 
best primary songs. To supplement it, the 
leader should also have one of the following 
books: 

Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster 
Press, or Judson Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sing, Children, Sing, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 

Song and Play for Children, Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, Mass. 

Worship and Conduct Songs for Beginners 
and Primaries, Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, Richmond, Va. 

The songs used in these services come 
from Hymns for Primary Worship. 

Children will learn quickly any new song 
which the leader knows and likes to sing. 
While it is usually desirable to have this 
learning time separate from the moments 
set apart for worship, yet it is possible to 
introduce new songs into the period of 
worship if the approach is that of enjoying 
the song and appreciating its thought con- 
tent. There is no place for practice or drill 
in worship. 

Children may help arrange a simple wor- 
ship center each Sunday. A small table 
with a clean, white scarf, a bouquet of fresh 
flowers, or bright-colored autumn leaves, 
with an open Bible, will help to make an 
atmosphere favorable for worship. Pictures 
may be appropriately used in a worship 
center if they contribute toward worship. 
(See article by Alice Louise Brown in this 
issue.) 

October is a month of new experiences in 
both church and public school. New lessons, 


* Director of City 


Kansas 
Missouri. 


Leadership | Training, 


Council of Churches, Kansas City, 
1 Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster Press, 


or Judson Press, 1946, and so for other songs listed, 
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Primary 
Department 


By Vesta Towner* 


new teachers, new friends. World Com- 
munion Sunday is observed the first Sunday 
in October. Our worship services should 


help to deepen a child’s love for his church. 


and help him feel a sense of fellowship with 
God’s other children around the world. 

There is no better way to help children 
gain this sense of fellowship than through 
an on-going service project in which they 
can share with others. Consult your own 
denominational missionary materials - for 
needs and suggestions, or write to the 
American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Your group might also plan and carry out 
some friendly Hallowe’en surprise for some 
person or group in the community. 


October 3 


THEME: Children Singing Around the World 

Quiet Music: “Children Who Live Across 
the Sea” 

Catt To Worsuip: “I Was Glad When They 

Said Unto Me” (Sing together) 

LEADER: 

What do the words mean that we have just 
sung? What is “The House of the Lord?” 
Yes, we really sang, “I was glad when they 
said unto me, Let us go to church today.” 

We have some new friends with us today, 
the children who have just been promoted 


from the beginners department. They are 
now primary boys and girls. We are glad 
they have come to be with us. We shall 


have happy times together this year in our 
church. Shall we sing a song of thankful- 
ness to God this morning? 


Sone: “Father, We Thank Thee for the 

Night” 

Leaver: “Children Everywhere Singing” 

Our neighbors, the primary children in the 

. church down the street, are also sing- 
ing this morning. They often sing, “Father, 
We Thank Thee.” If we could step into an 
airplane this morning and take a little ride 
in the sky, we could look down and see 
churches in all the little towns below us. 
The churches would look tiny, because we 
would be up so high. If our ears were very 
good, or if we had radio connections, we 
could hear children singing in every town. In 
Poesy come CZs hemes Ubrtacatin 
near-by places) and in far away cities, we 
would hear children singing, “Father, we 
thank thee for the night.” 

Then we would say to our pilot, “Please 
take us far to the south, down to Mexico.” 
We would go sailing in the air, southward, 
down through Texas, and across the border 
into the land of Mexico. We would look 
down and see little Mexican children, like 
these in this picture. (Show a picture.) We 
could see them in a little church on Sunday 
morning. Listen, they are singing! We can- 
not understand their words, for they are 
singing in Spanish, but we recognize the 


tune. (Sing a measure of “Father, we thank 
thee.”) 

Then, we would say to our pilot, “Please 
take us down to South America.” We would 
fly across the blue waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico, over high mountain peaks, over the 
lands where the coffee trees grow. From our 
airplane we could look down and see little 
churches and hear children singing. They, 
too, are singing in Spanish. What do you 
suppose they are singing? Yes, our song, 
“Father, we thank thee for the night.” 

Then, our good pilot might say: “If you 
children really want a fine trip, I’ll fly you 
over to China.” “Oh, yes,” we would say, 
“Please take us to China!” So we would fly 
away to the west, out over the great Pacific 
Ocean, until we reached China, where we 
would see children like these. (Show a pic- 
ture.) From the window of: our plane, we 
would look down and see Chinese children 
going to a little church and hear them sing- 
ing. We do not understand the Chinese 
language, but we recognize the tune. They 
are singing—yes—the same song, “Father, 
we thank thee for the night.” 

Then we would fly home by way of India, 
where these children live. (Show a picture.) 
We should like to stop and visit them, but 
we must hurry on home. As we leave India, 
we hear the children singing in their church. 
Their language sounds strange to us, but we 
recognize the tune. Yes, it is, “Father, we 
thank thee.” 

All around the world, children love and 
sing this song, and also other songs which we 
sing in our church. Atl around the world, 
wherever the Bible has gone, children are 
singing and praying to God, and trying to live 
as God’s children. We are all part of God’s 
great family. 


Sone: “Children Who Live Across the Sea,” 


stanza 1. (May be sung by leader or an- 
other teacher.) 
LEADER: 


If you stay to the church service with your 
parents this morning, you may hear the minis- 
ter talking about World Communion Sunday. 
Today is a special day. Christians all around 
the world are meeting in their churches for a 
Communion Service in which they will re- 
member Jesus and promise to be better 
Christians. They will remember that fol- 
lowers of Jesus everywhere should be friends, 
and should work together to make a better 
world. We are glad that children, too, can 
help to make a friendly world. One way in 
which we help is by bringing our offering 
each week/to help the work which our church 
is doing. It is one way we say “Thank you” 
to God for all his goodness to us. 


Orrertnc Sone: “An Offering Sentence” 
Prayer of thanks for friends around the 


world. 
Crosinc Sone: “The Many, Many Children” 


October 10 


Tueme: The Story of Jesus Is Loved Around 
the World 

Quiet Music: “Children Who Live Across 
the Sea” 

Catt to Worsuip: “I Was Glad When They 
Said Unto Me” 

Leaver: We have just been singing some 
words from the Bible. It is a verse that 
Jesus knew when he was a boy. (An older 
child may now read the words from a 
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Bible—Psalm 122:1) 

Sone: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
LEADER: 

All around the world, wherever the Bible 
has gone, children are saying, “Tell me a 
story about Jesus.” (Show pictures of chil- 
’ dren in other lands.) If you were there with 
these children, which story of Jesus would 
you like to tell them? (Help the children to 
recall and to tell one or two stories of Jesus. 
They may mention the Christmas story. 
Guide their thinking toward the man, Jesus, 
who went about doing good. Have a picture 
of Jesus and the children on the worship 
center. Use songs informally as they fit into 
the conversation, such as, “Away in a 
Manger,” and “The Children’s Friend.”) 


Sone: “The Bible Helps Me” 

Prayer: Dear God, our Father, we are glad 
that missionaries are telling the stories of 
Jesus to children all around the world. We 
want to be friends with these children. We 
want to help send the story of Jesus to all 
children who do not know it. We are glad 
to bring an offering today to help the work 
of our church. Help us to live this week 
as friends of Jesus. Amen. 

Sone: “Friends of Jesus” - 


October 17 


TuHeme: We Can Love and Share 

Quiet Music: “Children Who Live Across 
the Sea” 

OPENING SENTENCE: “I Was Glad When They 

Said Unto Me” 

Catt To Worsuip: (Read by a child) : Psalm 

100:1, 2 
Sone: “Now It’s Happy Autumn Time” 
LeapER: Do you remember last year, as the 

grain was being harvested, that we heard 

about a Friendship Train? It was travel- 
ling across the United States, loaded with 
flour. Do you remember the Friendship 

Train? (If your group contributed toward 

the train, the older children will remem- 

ber and will be eager to tell about it.) 
Story: 
Tony’s New BuveE Suir 

As he was running on the playground, little 
Tony stubbed his toe and fell. When he 
picked himself up, there was a big tear 
across the knee of his blue trousers. He 
walked slowly into the orphanage where he 
lived. 

When the House Mother of the orphanage 
saw the hole in Tony’s trousers, she threw 
up her hands. “Tony! You wear out your 
clothes so fast. I will try to patch your 
trousers again. You need a new suit; but it 
is hard to find enough cloth even for patches 
these days.” 

Tony was one of many little Italian or- 
phans, without father or mother, who lived 
in a Protestant orphanage in the city of 
Rome, across the sea, in Italy. They were 
safe, and they were happy; but they all 
needed new suits. Like Tony, all they got 
was new patches! 

One day a big truck drove up to the or- 
phanage and unloaded some big, cloth bags. 
It was the Church World Service truck. The 
driver said: “The people of the United States 
ok sent you some flour as a gift of friend- 
s ip.” 

The workers at the orphanage thanked the 
truck driver. They were very happy. The 


children danced around the pile of flour bags. - 


“Flour!” they cried. “Now we shall have spa- 
hetti!” “Yes, indeed,” said the House Mother, 
“but you shall also have new suits.” 

“New suits?” asked Tony. “Are there also 
new. suits in these bags of flour?” 

“You wait and see!” said the House Moth- 
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er. She emptied the flour from one of the big 
bags. There was no suit in it. Tony was 
disappointed, but he kept on watching. She 
ripped open the flour bag and washed it until 
it was white and clean. Then she dipped it 
into a pot of blue dye and hung it on the 
line to dry. It was no longer a big flour sack. 
It was a piece of beautiful, light blue cloth. 
Then she worked quickly with scissors and 
needle and thread. And soon there was a new 
suit for Tony. 

Tony and the other little orphans had more 
bread and spaghetti after the Friendship 
Flour came, and they were proud of their new 
blue suits. One day a newspaper man from 
the United States came to visit the orphanage. 
He wanted to see how people were using the 
help that had come from the United States. 
On the children’s beds, he saw the clean, 
warm blankets that Church World Service 
had brought. He heard about the Friendship 
Flour. And the children showed him their 
new blue suits. 

“Where did these come from?” he asked. 

“Out of the flour bags,” said the children. 

The House Mother unfolded one of the 
empty bags to show him how big it was. 
“Here, Tony, hold the other end,” she said. 
As they stretched it out, the newspaper man 
said, “Wait a minute.I want a picture of 
that.” 

He snatched up his camera, and took a 
picture of Tony in his new blue suit, holding 
the big Friendship Flour bag. “I'll take this 
picture back to the United States with me,” 
he said, “to prove that there really are new 
suits for little boys in bags of flour.” 

This happened not very long ago. The 
children in this orphanage in Italy are still 
happy in their new suits that came with 
Friendship Flour. 

Vans 
Conversation: About the help your group 
gave to the Friendship Train, if it came 
through your locality. If they had no part 
in this, lift up some other service project 
that was carried out by your group and 
rejoice in that. Then, begin plans for some 
new project of helpfulness to others. 
Orrertnc Sone: “An Offering Sentence” 
OFFERING 
Prayer: Dear God, our Father, we are glad 
to bring an offering today to help the work 
of our church. We are happy to remember 
that we helped to send .......... (Men- 
tion specifically the service project in which 
your group helped others.) Help us to 
think of some other way of showing friend- 
liness to people who are in need. We want 
to be friendly, as Jesus was. Amen. 
Sone: “What Friends We All Can Be,” 


stanza 3 only. 


October 24 


Tueme: Friends Across the Sea 

Quiet Music: “Children Who Live Across 
the Sea” 

Openinc SENTENCE: “I Was Glad When They 
Said: Unto Me” 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 105:1-2a. 
by a child 

Hymn: “Prayer for Each Day,” stanza 1. 

Leaver: Today, we are going to think about 
some of the friends we have not seen. 
Tommy will read a poem about friends. 

Porm: “My Friends,’ (Words of Hymn No. 
138 in Hymns for Primary Worship) 

Story: 


Read 


A FRIENDLY SuRPRISE 


Fritz was hungry. He had just finished his 
breakfast of black bread and coffee, but he 
was still hungry. He wanted another piece of 


bread, but did not ask for it. He knew that 
if they ate an extra slice for breakfast, there 
would not be enough for supper. 

“It is almost time for school, Fritz,” said 
his mother. “You mustn’t be late.” 

Fritz buttoned his shabby ‘coat and pulled 
on his cap. He walked slowly down the street. 
When he reached the school, he sat with his 
coat buttoned tight around him, because the 
room was so cold. His fingers were so cold he 
could hardly write. 

“Attention, children,” said the teacher. “I 
am going to read a list of names. Those 
whose names are read are to go to Room 24 
at recess.” 

Fritz listened as the teacher read many 
names. “Fritz Amann!” That was his name. 
What was going to happen? When Fritz and 
the other children went into Room 24, they 
were given seats at long tables. Women car- 
rying trays set a mug in front of each child. 
Why, it was milk! They tasted it. Milk! It° 
had been so long since these children in Ger- 
many had tasted milk that they had almost 
forgotten what it was like. They drank it 
eagerly. A man explained to them. “Some 
friends in the United States of America sent 
this milk to you. It came in cans in boxes.” 

The rest of the hours in school were not 
nearly so long to Fritz that day. The good 
milk in his stomach made him feel stronger. 
The thought of. friends in America gave him 
a warm feeling in his heart. When school was 
out, he hurried home to tell his mother. She 
heard the news with wonder. “Milk from 
friends in America? How wonderful!” 

The next day, Fritz went eagerly to school. 
He hoped there would be milk again. That 
night at supper, his eyes were shining. “Yes, 
we had milk again today. Teacher said that 
children who are on the list will have it every 
day this winter. A committee picked out the 
children who need it most. Teacher said that 
boys and girls in America gave money to help 
send the milk to us.” 

It was wonderful what milk did for the 
hungry children in that German city. Sick 
children began to get well. Some of the chil- 
dren in the school wrote letters to thank the 
American boys and girls. Some of their par- 
ents. wrote letters to thank the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

One day, a child said, “Teacher, I wish we 
could send some presents to the children in 
America. That would be a better way of say- 
ing ‘Thank you’ than writing letters.” 

Then Fritz had an idea. “Let’s make some 
presents. Let’s make some toys and send them 
to the boys and girls in America for Christ- 
mas!” 5 

Everybody thought Fritz had a wonderful 
idea. They decided to make the toys at home. 
Families began to make plans. Nobody had 
money to buy new materials, but mothers 
hunted up little scraps of cloth or colored 
paper. 

“Mother, what can I make?” asked Fritz. 
“Tf I had a little wood, I could make a little 
cart, with two little ponies to draw it. I wish 
I had some wood.” 

His mother thought for a moment. “We 
need every scrap of wood for fuel to cook our 
meals,” she said, “but I will give you a box 
I have been saving.” 

So Fritz set to work. At last his gift was 
finished. A little wooden cart, with two cut- 
out ponies hitched to it, on a little wheeled 
platform. Fritz laughed with pride. “I should 
like to see the American boy who gets this 
toy!” It was a great day in Darmstadt when 
the toys were all brought to the school and 
packed, and the boxes were started on their 
way to America. 

One day in January, a big truck unloaded 
the boxes at the warehouse of the American 
Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia. 
“Why, these are the same boxes that we sent 
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teachings of Christ, that you mean for 
men to live together in peace. We pray 
that all men may be filled with good will, 
with the desire to serve wherever there 
is need. May our own country be free 
from bitterness and greed. May we seek 
to know what your purpose is for the 
world and make that purpose our purpose. 
Amen. . 
Hymn: “The World, Dear Lord, is very 
Large”3 or “We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” 
Note: Assign Bible references to be used 
next week. 


October 31 


THEME: Messengers of Peace 
For THE LEADER: 

Perhaps the first pupil arriving would 
like to look up “messenger” in the dictionary 
and write its meaning on the board. Pre- 
pare the pupils to give, “Dear Lord, we 
give our youth to thee,” using verse 3 as 
unison reading. Certain phrases in stanza 
3 may be taken by individual pupils. For 
example “May friendly acts” might be taken 
by one, “fair play” by another, “and love” 
by a third, with “Bring cheer to all around” 
read by all in unison. 

The Bible references will need to be prac- 
tised during the preceding week. 
PRELUDE: the hymn tune Finlandia 
Catt to Worsup: Said John, one of Jesus’ 

disciples, “My little children, let us love 

not in word, neither in tongue, but in 

deed and in truth.” (I John 3:18) 

Hymn: “We pray Thee, O Father, That 

Wars Soon May End”3 or “The Bridge- 


3 Found in Hymns for Junior Worship, published 
by Westminster Press. 


builders’4 or “Dear Lord and Father of 

Mankind” 

PRESENTATION OF THE THEME: 

Leader: In order for us to have peace in 
the world, we individuals must be peaceful. 
The Bible tells us about many ways of be- 
ing peaceful. Let us hear a few of them. 

First Junior: (Read Proverbs 15:1) 

Second Junior: (Read James 3:7-10, pref- 
erably from the new Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament.) 

Third Junior: (Read I Corinthians 13:4, 
5, preferably from a modern translation 
where “love” is used for “charity.”) 


Hymn:. “Dear Lord, we Give our Youth to 
Thee” (See suggestions above.) “O Master 
Workman of the Race” could be used 
here if it is more familiar. The group 


might sing the first stanza, with the- 


Leader reading the first four lines of the 

second and third stanzas and the juniors 

singing the Jast four lines of each stanza. 
Guipep PRAYER: 

After each suggestion the Leader will 
pause for the juniors to phrase silently the 
prayer in their own words. Such suggestions 
as the following may be made: that we may 
control our tongues this week; at home 
with our parents, with our brothers and 
sisters, on the playground, in the school- 
room, That we may be messengers of peace 
by being patient, unselfish, believing in other 
people. The Leader might close with prayer 
for the United Nations, that persons 
there might forget all jealousies, false pride 
toward their nations and get a clearer 
vision of what a thrilling thing an united 
world will be. 


BENEDICTION (in unison): Psalm 19:14 


4From Singing Worship, published by Abingdon- 


Cokesbury. 


Intermediate 
Department 


By Ronald R. Reed* 


THEME FoR Octoser: The Church Around 
the World 


For the Leader 


The theme for the month is “The Church 
Around the World.” An attempt has been 
made to make the entire month an integrated 
whole and to observe the special days which 
fall within it. 

It is imporant to keep in mind that a wor- 
ship service in the church school should serve 
two ends. It should be worship and it should 
teach the intermediates how to worship. 
Therefore as “much participating and plan- 
ning by the intermediates as possible is in 
order. The worship suggestions here pre- 
sented need not be followed closely; any in- 
novation which the group can provide is all 
to the good. 

It is suggested that for the prelude the first 
hymn to be used in each service be played 
through once. This serves to focus attention 
and to set the mood for the service. A sug- 
gested list of possible hymns is given for 
convenience in choosing those that will fit in 


*Minister of First Christian Church, Kent, Ohio. 
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with the theme of the month. The poetry 
listed may be used in any way that is deemed 
fitting. 

The center of worship should be a true 
center and it is therefore suggested that the 
presentation of the services be from the rear 
of the room or the side in order to detract as 
little as possible from the center of worship. 
Also, it should not be taken for granted that 
the center of worship is understood by the 
intermediates. An explanation of the center 
may need to be given early in the service in 
order that it may be understood and there- 
fore able to make its full contribution to the 
worship. (Write for the Charter of the 
United Nations needed for October 24.) 


SuccesTeD Hymns: 


“Christ for the World We Sing” 

“God Send Us Men Whose Aim “Twill Be” 

“In Christ There is no East or West” 

“My Country is the World” 

“We Would Be Building” 

“A Mighty Fortress is Our God” 

“Faith of Our Fathers” 

“Rise Up, O Men of God” 

“God of Grace and God of Glory” 

“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 

“The Church’s One Foundation” 

“I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 

“City of God, How Broad and Fair” 

“O Church of God, Our Solitude Forsaking” 

“Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” 

“Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 

“Come Forth, Ye Men of Every Race and 
Nation” 


Succestep Poetry (these may be found in 
Christ and the Fine Arts by Cynthia Pearl 
Maus) 

“God of All Nations”—Anonymous 

“There Is a Man on the Cross”—Elizabeth 
Cheney 

“God’s Dreams”—Thomas Curtis Clark 

aoe Prays for Peace”—Grace Noll Cro- 
we 

“The Ideal City”’—Washington Gladden 


. “I Am The Church”—Beulah Hughes 


“Jesus Christ —And We”— Annie Johnson 
Flint : 

“The Soul of Jesus is Restless’— Cyprus R. 
Mitchell 


< x 


October 3 

THEME: World Communion 
OrpER OF SERVICE 

PRELUDE 
Responsive MEDITATION 
Hymn 
PRAYER 
TaLk, “Wortp COMMUNION” 
Hymn 


SuccEsTeD MATERIALS 
Center of Worship: 

A table spread with a white cloth, with 
a tray of the wine and a tray of the bread 
used for communion in your church, together 
with a globe of the world, will make an 
effective center of worship. If you can find 
an old-fashioned communion chalice or gob- 
let, that, used with the globe, will be perhaps 
more effective than the tray. If you do not 
have a world globe a flat map of the world 
hung on the wall in back of the table will 
be almost as acceptable. 


Responsive Meditation: (May be read by two 
persons; or if you can Have copies made, 
use a leader with the entire group re- 
sponding. A third possibility is for it to 
be given by a choric reading group.) 
First: Awaken in us, Our God, an aware- 

ness of our Christian heritage and remind 
us of the great leaders such as Paul, Augus- 
tine, John Hus, Martin Luther, and a host 
of others, who have made it possible for us 
to have Christian churches. 

Second: Grant us the faith and courage to 
live our Christianity as unflinchingly and 
courageously as they lived their Christianity 
in their day. 

First: Awaken our minds this day to a 
realization of the multitude of fellow Chris- 
tians who will sit down in communion with 
us about the Lord’s table. May we be aware 
of the fellowship which extends around our 
earth: to Europe, to China, to Africa, to 
Australia, to India, to Russia; north, south, 
east and west. ; 

Second: Grant that our minds and hearts 
may be open to the privileges and responsibil- 
ities of brotherhood so that we may not be 
guilty of excluding any of our fellow Chris- 
tians from our presence because of race, 
class or creed. 

First: Awaken our spirits to an -aware- 
ness of thy presence with us. Teach us to 
be still and hear thy voice. 

Second: Grant us the opening of our 
hearts to thy will and the consecration of 
our lives to fuller and deeper Christian living 
so that we may not fail this great host of 
fellow Christians around the world, and in 
order that we may be worthy of thy Son who 
is our Guide and Helper. Amen. 


The Prayer: (This may be guided silent 
meditation with a leader guiding the group, 
or it may be done by one person giving a 
short prayer for each part.) 


a. Thank God for the Chureh which teaches 
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us the way of Christ and gives us fellow- 
ship with other Christians. 

b. Thank God for his Son who died that we 
might have life. 

c. Thank God for the communion 
which unites all Christians 
throughout the world. 

d. Ask God to forgive our attitudes which 
destroy brotherhood, such as selfishness, 
pride, jealousy and exclusion of others 
from our fellowship. 

e. Ask God for faith, courage and strength to 
live a Christian way of live. 


Talk, “World Communion”: (This may be 
presented by the leader as a short medita- 
tion, preferably given in his own words.) 
Our center of worship this morning contains 

the emblems of our church’s communion 

service and a map of the world, for this is 

World Communion Sunday. Today all over 

the world Christians will be gathering 

around the communion table and remember- 
ing their fellow Christians in other parts of 
the world. The communion service will be 
done in many different ways in different 
churches, but however it is done it signifies 
to all Christians the death of Jesus Christ. 

The idea of asking all churches to observe 
communion on one Sunday of the year came 
to us from the Federal Council of Churches. 

Since its beginning fifteen or more years 

ago it has grown until now it is observed 

throughout the entire world. It was felt that 
all of us need to remember that we in this 
country are not the only Christians, that 
there are millions of us around the world. 
(The leader might read the names of some 
of the churches in other lands, as given on 
page 2 of the July-August Journal.) This 
day brings to our minds our fellow Christians 
of all races, of all nations, of all languages 
and of all creeds. What a mighty army for 

God we all make when we unite together 

in his common cause! You are a part of 

this vast group, so “carry yourself” accord- 
ingly. This is the Christian fellowship to 
which you belong. 


October 10 


The Churches in Our Community 
OrDER OF SERVICE 


service 
together 


THEME: 


PRELUDE 
CEREMONY OF LIGHTING THE CANDLES 
Hymn 
SCRIPTURE 
PRAYER 
MEDITATION 
Hymn 
SuccEsTeD MATERIALS 
Center of Worship: 

Photographs of the different churches in 
your community mounted on a single sheet 
of cardboard, with the name of each church 
lettered in black ink under its picture. From 
each photograph a paper streamer runs to 
a single candle, there being one candle for 
each church. If you have someone with 
artistic ability in the group, the churches 
might be represented by sketches rather 
than photographs. 


Ceremony of lighting the candles: (The 

leader may make the statement below and 

a different person may light each candle.) 

Jesus said that we are the light of the 
world. The light of Christianity in’ our 
community is held aloft by its churches. 
Each candle on our center of worship 
represents a church close to ours. As the 
candles are lighted let us remember that 
a light is of no value unless it shines out 
and is not hidden. (Candles are lighted 
one by one, with the person lighting it saying: 
“This candle represents the light of the—— 
Church in our city.” After the candles are 
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lighted the leader may continue:) Our 
churches united together in our community 
give out more light than any single church 
by itself. Let us remember that today we 
as a church are not alone in our community, 
that our light is helped and made brighter by 
the light of other churches. 
Scripture Reading: Matthew 5:1-16 (This 
can be given by a choric reading group, 
but will require a practice.) 


The Prayer: (Work out your own; here 
are some ideas to help you.) 

a, Thanks for the churches in the community. 

b. Thanks for the things the churches do 
together, such as the organization of a 
city council of churches, and a Youth 
Council, the observance of Youth Week, 
union services, etc. 

c. Ask for forgiveness of the church’s failure 
to let their lights shine together. 

d. Ask for guidance for more unity among 
the churches. 

e. Ask for God’s blessing to be given to all 
the churches so that they may know and 
do his will. 

Meditation: 

We are a part of a larger group of Chris- 
tians. Our church does not stand alone for 
it has all different kinds of churches to help 
it carry the light of Christ’s teachings to our 
community. 

Churches can and do work together. In one 
community the churches have a union church 
school on Sunday morning.* In another the 
churches have all their offices in the same 
building. Union vacation church schools, 
united projects of a community survey and 
evangelistic calling, are but a few of the 
many ways churches work together. In our 
community the churches have united in... . 
(here should be included the projects in the 
local community. Information may be ob- 
tained from the minister or from the city 
council of churches.) 

The light of Christianity is stronger and 
brighter in our community because of the 
cooperation of the different churches. It is 
important that all groups. in our world learn 
to work together and our churches can lead 
the way. Let us remember that our churches 
are setting an example for the rest of the 
community. 

We are a part of our own church, but we 
also are a part of all the churches in our 
community. We need to let our candle shine 
brightly with all the other candles of our fel- 
low Christians here in our own home town. 


October 17 
THeme: The Churches Work Together 
(Amsterdam) 
ORDER OF SERVICE 
PRELUDE 
CALL To WorsHIP 
Hymn 
ConversaTION, “A DELEGATE RETURNS” 
Hymn 
PRAYER 


SuccesteD MATERIALS 
Call to Worship: Galatians 5:25 
Center of Worship: 

A large piece of cardboard with a big dot 
in the center lettered Amsterdam and with 
lines radiating out from it lettered with the 
names of the different countries af the world. 
A tall white taper on each side of the card- 
board, symbolizing Christ: one candle repre- 
sents his divine nature, the other his human 


‘nature. 


Conversation, “A Delegate Returns’: (This 
may be presented by two or more persons, 


1 See “‘Four Churches—and Only One Sunday School,” 
in the July-August Journal. 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE’S | fasci- 
nating book for all the family. Contemp- 
orary, without sacrifice of religious rever- 
ence. Widely endorsed by religious lead- 
ers. Adults feel its fascination; yet so 
clear no child can miss the meaning. 548 
pages; 52 chapters ; 20 Coppiae paintings 
in full color. “Priceless ate f 
finest ever written,’’ 

Poling. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


At Your Bookstore 


ja Margaret Rudin, M. A. 

Si WHAT is America’s most popu- 
lar radio hymn? 

WHICH of blind Fanny Crosby’s 
8000 hymns is best known? 

WHO was this writer: “His Pen 
was tipped with flame’’? 

WHERE was ‘‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers” first sung? 


* ue) / 
PR Gives the inspiring story behind 400 
are ee SAT aaa the Stogiy ae 


Order from your church supply house or write direot 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
Publishers of “‘The Book of Life’’ 


one representing a delegate returning from 
the Amsterdam Conference of the World 
Council of Churches, and the other an ac- 
quaintance welcoming him home. If some- 
one in your community actually attended 
this meeting, try to get him to talk to your 
group, or urge the group to attend a meet- 
ing at which he speaks. For background of 
content, see “The ABC of Ecumenicity,” in 
the June International Journal. 

First: Hello, . | hear you went to 
Europe this summer. Did you have an inter- 
esting trip? You were representing our de- 
nomination at some meeting, weren’t you? 

Delegate: Yes, | went over to Amsterdam, 
Holland, and the trip was wonderful. I sailed 
the blue Atlantic and didn’t get seasick once! 
As for the meeting, it was a thrilling experi- 
ence. I was sent by our denomination to rep- 
resent you all at a church meeting, but [| 
wish you could ‘all have been there. 

First: What kind of meeting was it? 

Delegate: About 140 different church 
groups from forty countries met to set up 
formally a World Council of Churches. 

First: Is this something new? 

Delegate: Well, the movement toward 
Christian unity got started back in 1910 
when the missionary forces met in Edinburgh. 
Out of that conference there issued three 
streams, one on missions, one on Faith and 
Order, and one on Life and Work. They held 
meetings separately about ten years apart. In 
the summer of 1937 the movements on Faith 
and Order and on Life and Work decided to 
merge into a World Council of Churches. The 
next meeting was to have been held in 1941, 
but you know what was going on then. 

First: I guess World War II stopped a lot 
of things like this meeting. 
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Delegate: Yes, but finally it has taken 
place and the World Council of Churches 
has been set up. 

First: What does this World Council of 
Churches do anyway? 

Delegate: It has a department of recon- 
struction and interchurch aid. This has al- 
ready helped by giving hundreds of bicycles 
to ministers who had no other transporta- 
tion. Paper for the printing of religious lit- 
erature has been secured, church buildings 
repaired, wooden barracks set up as tempo- 
rary church buildings, Bibles distributed, ref- 
ugees and prisoners of war given material 
aid, etc. These are just a few of the things 
that have already been accomplished. Then 
there is the ecumenical press service which 
brings to 60 countries news of religious sig- 
nificance from all parts of the world. There 
is a department of study which helped on 
studies for this conference and will continue 
to help us find our way in a faith for our 
world of today. All of this is just the begin- 
ning of a far-reaching enterprise. 

First: So, this World Council of Churches 
was finally fully established at Amsterdam? 

Delegate: Yes, and our church took an ac- 
tive part in that formation through sending 
me and other delegates to the meeting. | am 
glad I got to go and. more than happy about 
the part our church played in this very im- 
portant conference. 


Prayer of thankfulness for the Conference at 
Amsterdam, the part our church had in it, 
and expression of desire to work through 


the World Council. 


October 24 


THEME: World Order Sunday 
OrDER OF SERVICE 
PRELUDE 
Catt To WorsHIpP 
Hymn 
PRAYER 
LITANY 
Hymn 
SuccEsteD MATERIALS 
Center of Worship: 

A copy of the charter of the United Nations 
makes an excellent center of interest. It may 
be obtained by writing United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y., Division of Public Informa- 
tion. The Charter and the posters are free 
material. 


Call to Worship: 

“We, the peoples of the United Nations, de- 
termined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, to reaflirm faith in fun- 
damental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women of nations large 
and small ... . have resolved to combine 
our efforts to accomplish these ends... .” 


Prayer: (Again these are suggestions for the 
leader to use in his own words.) 

a. Pray for God’s blessing on the United 
Nations organization, 

b. Pray for forgiveness of the sins of nations 
which cause war, poverty and distrust. 

c. Pray for God’s guidance of the leaders of 
the world. 

d. Pray for knowledge of how to live together 
harmoniously. 


e. Pray for One World. 


Litany: 

For an organization before which griev- 
ances can be brought and where nations can 
sit down and talk together, such as our 
United Nations organization— 

Response: We thank thee, God. 

For leaders who give of their time, ener- 
gy and talent to work for a world at peace 
and united— 
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Response: We thank thee, God. 

For scientists, industrialists and laborers 
who help to bind our world more closely to- 
gether through transportation and communi- 
cation— 

Response: We thank thee, God. 

For churches, ministers, and all people of 
good will who strive to bring brotherhood 
into our world as the accepted practice of 
the world— 

Response: We thank thee, God. 

For the privilege that is ours of helping to 
build a world of order, justice,. peace and 
love— 

Response: We thank thee, God. 

Grant us the vision and the faith to make 
our dream of a world of order correspond 
with thy will for this, thy world. May thy 
Kingdom come upon this earth. 

Response: (the Lord’s Prayer) 


October 31 

THEME: Reformation Sunday 

ORDER OF SERVICE 

PRELUDE ‘ 

CaLL To WorsHIP 

Hymn 

PRAYER 

TALK: “THE REFORMATION” 

Hymn 

SuGGESTED MATERIALS 

(A pictorial story of the Protestant Refor- 
mation was given in the magazine Life for 
June 14, 1948, page 58. This will be a valua- 
ble source for pictures and additional back- 
ground for use in this service.) 

Center of Worship: 

A painting of Martin Luther, John Hus or 
any other leader of the Reformation, with a 
scroll representing lLuther’s theses, will 
make an appropriate center. Another alter- 
native is to use a doorway as the center of 
your service and for someone representing 
Martin Luther (in an improvised costume) 
to open the service after the prelude by com- 
ing in and nailing a facsimile of the theses 
on the doorway and remaining standing by 
the door throughout the remainder of the 
service. 

Call to Worship: (may be given by person 
representing Martin Luther or by the 
leader) 

Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Hear Ye! We protest 
the corruption of the church and demand 
the right to read our Bible in our own tongue 


and approach the throne of our God without 
having to do so through a priest. We hereby 
establish the Protestant Reformation. 


Prayer: 

a. Thank God for brave men like Luther, 
Hus, Erasmus, Zwingli and others who 
stood out for religious freedom and truth. 

b. Thank God for -the church which has 
-come down through the centuries to still 
make its witness today for Christian free- 
dom. 

c. Pray for help and guidance to all Prot- 
estants for witnessing today the ideals of 
the Protestant Reformation. 


“The Reformation”: (to be presented by the 

Teader) 

On October 31, 1517 Martin Luther nailed 
on the door of the Castle Church in Witten- 
berg, Germany, ninety-five statements con- 
cerning the bad practices within the church. 
That date and that event marked the be- 
ginning of the Protestant Reformation and 
the emerging of the Protestant churches as 
distinct from the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Reformation was more than a mere pro- 
test. It was a movement for greater religious 
freedom of worship and for ideals. 

Because of Martin Luther and his protest 
the church became more real in the lives of 
the people. Bibles were made available in 
the language of the people rather than in 
Latin and could be possessed and read by 
anyone. For the first time people could sing 
hymns in their own language. Sermons were 
no longer given in Latin but in their native 
tongue so all could hear and understand. No 
longer must the worshipper come to a priest 
for confessions but could approach his God 
for pardon through his own prayers. All of 
these things which we take for granted came 
to us as results of the Reformation. 

We honor that day, 431 years ago today, 
when Luther nailed his statements on the 
church door, as the beginning of the Refor- 
mation which brought to us so many things 
that are part of our church. 

Let us not only honor this day but also 
prepare ourselves to be “reformers” in our 
day. We need to make our Protestant 
churches more united. We need to learn to 
work together. We need more democracy 
within our churches. We need to work con- 
stantly against the forces that destroy broth- 
erhood by keeping races segregated in the 
church. Our Protestant Reformation is still 
going on and we are part of it. 


Senior and 
Young People's 
Departments 

By Kenneth I. Morse* 


THEME FoR OctoBerR: One Christ, One 
Church, One World 
In a month that contains both World 
Communion Sunday and World Order 
Sunday it is fitting to direct our worship 
experiences in the direction of appreciating 


the oneness of our Christian fellowship 


* Editor of Youth Publications, Church of the Breth- 
ren, Elgin, Illinois. 


around the world and the importance of 
achieving) through Christian principles a 
world order which will assure mankind of 
security and peace. 


October 3 
THEME: Around One Table 
PreLupe: “Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts” 
Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 48:9, 10, 1 (in 
this order) 
Hymn: “Bread of 
Broken” 
LEADER: 

It was late on a Thursday evening when 
Jesus and his disciples sat down around a 
table in a large upper room to celebrate the 
feast of the passover. Peter and John had 
gone ahead earlier to make preparations. 
All of the disciples were present, including 
the one who, later that night, was to betray 
his Master. 


the World in Mercy 
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The familiar incidents of that evening, 
the conversations around the Lord’s table 
and the practices instituted there by Jesus 
made that occasion not only a memorable 
Last Supper, when Jesus shared a final meal 
with his friends, but the beginning of a 
service that is now celebrated around the 
world. It is a memorial service that looks 
both backward and forward. 

Scripture: Luke 22:14-23 
LEADER: 
Arounp A Rounp TABLE 

According to an ancient legend the cup 
from which Jesus drank on the night he 
was betrayed was kept in the possession of 
Joseph of Arimathea and later taken by 
him as far as Glastanbury in England. Here 
it was guarded by those whose lives were 
pure. At the time of the familiar stories of 
King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table the cup, or Grail, had become an object 
of searching. It symbolized their highest 
ideals of purity of life, devotion to the 
church and service to mankind. But only 
those like Perceval and Galahad, whose hearts 
were pure, were permitted to see the Grail. 

Some of the legends of the Grail were 
taken by Richard Wagner, German com- 
poser of operas, and woven into a glorious 
pageant of words and music, called 
“Parsifal,” a festival drama. Opera-goers 
have been inspired as they watched the 
Knights of the Grail gather around their 
round communion table and heard them 
sing of the Grail as they partook of the 
Lord’s supper: 

“The Holy Supper duly 

Prepare we day by day, 

As on that last time truly 

The soul it still may stay. 

Who lives to do good deeds 

This Meal for ever feeds; 

The Cup his hand may lift 

And claim the purest gift.” 

Recorvep Music: (Short selections from the 

Prelude to Parsifal may be selected which 
- include musical themes describing the 

Grail and the Lord’s supper. The Grail 

theme is easily recognized as the familiar 

Dresden Amen.) 

Hymn: “Follow the Gleam” 
LEADER: 


One Taste Around THE Wor.p 

Today, on this World Communion Sunday, 
Christian people of all ages, of all races and 
colors, living in many nations and speaking 
many languages, unite in partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper. Some will meet early in the 
morning, others late at night; some will 
participate in elaborate services, others in a 
simple ceremony. But no matter how varied 
is the observance, there is a sense of union, 
of a fellowship that bridges great distances 
and leaps over barriers. The Christian 
Church, however different may be the places 
and manner of worship, unites in remem- 
bering the broken body and blood of Jesus 
Christ. In him there are no barriers of time 
or place. He is the same, yesterday, today 
and forever. In him there is no East or West, 
no South or North. 


Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 

West” 

CLosinc PRAYER: 

Dear Father of all who call upon thee 
and who claim as Lord thy Son Jesus Christ, 
remind us today of our membership in a 
church that knows no boundaries, in a 
fellowship that is as broad as thy love, as 
limitless as thy mercy. 

Help us on this world-wide day of 
remembrance to find our places of service 
in thy ever-widening kingdom, carrying on 
through our efforts and under thy guidance 
the work of healing reconciliation begun by 
Jesus our Lord. 


September, 1948 


i— 
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RELIGION 
HELPS 


BOOKS for 
Young People 


The Candle of the Lord 


by Myron Taggart Hopper 


Forty-seven excellent new services which go farther 
than just the expression of the worshiper’s feelings 
toward God... they are factors which greatly aid 
young people of today in Christian development. 
Explicit directions are given the leader at every 
point. $2.00 


The Altar Hour 


Fifty-two complete worship programs for young 
people. Services are written by Harold A. Pflug, 
P. Henry Lotz, Helen EH. Swisher and Grace M. 
Chapin. Meditations are by Abbott Book, Frank G. 
Lankard, David H. Jones and Earl Marlott. $2.50 


Religion Helps 
by CO. EH. Lemmon 


Very capable handling of the personal and social 
problems confronting young people by a man who 
has worked with college-age youth for many 
years. $1.50 


Must A Man Live? 


by T. T. Swearingen 


Help for young people in choosing the right ideals. 
Guidance on how to carry the practice of these into 
daily living. $1.25 


Worship Services for the 
Church Year 


by P. Henry Lotz and Grace C. Auten 


A treasure-house of inspirational worship services— 
53 in all. A source of fresh and original worship 
material. $2.00 


A Highway Shall Be There 


by Jack Finegan 


A book to help youth confused by world unrest 
develop a practical philosophy based on the teach- 
ings of Jesus. A compass for travelling direct to 


_ the source of true spiritual values. $1.75 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Straight 
to the 
7 


Right to the heart of 
youth’s problems goes 
this new and popular 
book for teen-agers 


Better Ways of Growing Up 


Written by two authorities on youth and mental hygiene, Dr. J. E. 
Crawford and Dr. L. E. Woodward, this unusual quiz-treatment book 


has been acclaimed by educators and youth leaders everywhere 
—as well as by boys and girls themselves. Adopted for use in 
many schools, it has proved invaluable in bringing young peo- 
ple from conflict to confidence. $3.00 at all book stores; text 


edition, $2.50. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


1228 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


For thy church and its ministry we pray: 
for thy servants who witness as leaders, for 
those who heal body and spirit, for those 
who share of their labor and goods that the 
redeeming work of Christ may be extended, 
—for these we pray. 

Dismiss us with thy blessing and the 
outpouring of thy Spirit, that we may live 
and die for him who gave himself for us. 
Amen. 


October 10 
THEME: Beginning with Me 
PreLupe: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 34:3, 4 
Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Nation” 
Responsive Reapinc: Isaiah 55:6-12 
Hymn: “God Send Us Men” 
Mepitation: “God Send Us Men” 

God send us young men and women who 
will not only catch the vision of what an 
orderly and peaceful world can be, but who 
will dedicate themselves to helping to build 
a Christian world by starting where they are, 
by beginning with themselves. (Pause) 

God send us young people, alert and 
strong, who revel in their strength and 
enthusiasm, but who know their limitations 
for the gigantic task they face; young people 
who will not try to create a new world alone, 
but who will seek through prayer and study 
to build upon the sources of power that are 
the promise of God’s Spirit. (Pause) 

God send us Christian youth in every land 
who will begin by ordering their own lives, 
overcoming fears and prejudices, striving 
valiantly for mastery over themselves in 
order that their talents might be freely used 
in the service of their Master. (Pause) 

God send us young men and women who 
will joyfully work and happily sing as they 
lead their generation step by step in the 
direction of the kingdom of God. (Pause) 

Rise up, young men and women, children 
of God, and serve the King of Kings. 


Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 
STATEMENT OF FAITH AND Purpose: 


“The world is my home and all the people 
of the earth are my brothers. As long as 
people and society continue to destroy the 
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sacredness of personality, I must work to 
create abundant life. As long as people 
suffer from discrimination, poverty, and 
tyranny I must live God’s moral laws. As 
lonz as there are conflicts and tension, a 
world at war, I must give all diligence to 
promoting obedience to God’s moral laws. 
In my hands are the instruments of peace 
and world order. I am a Christian. 

“World order begins with me. 

“T will know God intimately and live His 
will. 

“T will discipline my personal life in 
harmony with that of my leader—Christ. 

“T will seek to know people of other 
racial and cultural groups. 

“T will learn some language other than 
my own, that I may understand another 
people and their culture better. 

“T will join with others in study and work 
with them at the tensions and conflicts and 
cleavages in my community. 

“World order requires my life. 

“My vyocation is the main channel for 
Christian service. 

“My task is to become a skilled Christian 
worker—a farmer, teacher, minister, scien- 
tist—acepting my area of life work as my 
chance to witness to the World Christian 
Community and to permeate it with the 
spirit of Christ. 

“My home will become a new unit in the 
new World Order; and from its fellowship 
will radiate Christian humility and a loving 
community. 

“Through my church I will identify my- 
self with the whole family of God. I will 
participate in its task of fulfilling Christ’s 
ministry to human life and enjoy through 
it the sustaining power generated in the 
consecrated community of Christian into 
which we have entered and with which we 
abide forever.” 


Crosinc Hymn: 
Glory” 


“God of Grace and God of 


October 17 


TueMe: Builders of Bridges 
Pre.tupe: “We Would Be Building” 


From Christian Youth and World Order. Copyright 
1944 by the United Christian Youth Movement. 


Catt to WorsHiP: 

Leader: You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your mind. This is the 
great and first commandment. 

Response: And a second is like it, You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself. 

Unison: Let us love one another; for love 
is of God, and he who loves is born of God 
and knows God. ' 
Hymn: “We’ve a Story to Tell to the 

Nations” 

Scripture: Matthew 5:1-12 
PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN BUILDERS: 

In the name of that Master Workman who 
came to live and work among men, we call 
upon thee, our Father, to strengthen and 
direct the hands of all those Christian 
builders who serve thee in their toil and in 
their aspiration. As we grow in wisdom 
and understanding, may we find our places 
by their side, that our hands may lift with 
theirs the stones that must be raised if 
bridges of love and peace are ever to span 
the wide gulfs between men. ~ 

We would stretch out our hands and 
hearts to grasp in warm friendship the 
outstretched hands of our distant brothers. 
Give us an enlarged vision and courage to 
dare the hard places in order that the love 
of Jesus Christ might be known in every 
heart. Make us the messengers of thy gospel 
of love and peace; like bridges of steel that 
arch rivers and canyons, may our con- 
secrated endeavors in thy name span the 
distances between thy children and unite 
them as one family. Amen. 


Prayer Response: “Let the Words of My 
Mouth” 

INTERPRETATION OF THEME: (Take your 
choice of these ways of illustrating the 
theme). 

1. The life story of a Christian missionary 
supported by or representing the local church 
may be given briefly as an example of one 
person’s contribution to the building of 
Christian fellowship and unity around the 
world. 

2. A young person who has attended an 
international conference, served as a 
volunteer worker abroad or spent a short 
term in Christian mission work may be 
invited to speak briefly. 

3. Items of information concerning de- 
nominational work camps, youth caravans, 
summer service or inter-racial projects may 
be reported. 

4. The leader may guide a period of 
informal sharing concerning obvious oppor- 
tunities in the local community for building 
bridges of understanding. 


Soto: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy Heart” 
Poem: “Stone Bridges Stand” 
Stone bridges stand for centuries 
Aging with beauty, strong as steel, 
Foundations for the tramp of feet, 
The running hoof, the Whirring wheel. 


Stone arches reach across the stream 
To join the banks by which it rolls, 
Memorials to the strength of men 
Who would make bridges of their souls. 


God grant me power to build upon 
The undergirding rock of faith, 
And strength to set each stone on stone 
Until my bridge spans life and death. 
Ki Mm 
Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 


BENEDICTION 


October 24 


Tueme: Nations United for Peace 


PreLupe: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 


International Journal of Religious Education 


INVOCATION: 

God, our Father and Father of all man- 
kind, we call upon thee to still our troubled 
hearts and grant us the peace which comes 
to those who wait upon thee. When nation 
wars with nation; when brother contends 
with brother; when the family bonds of thy 
church are broken, we sense the suffering 
that only thou canst know because thou 
seest so deeply into the hearts of men. Out 
of the boundless love that sent thy Son 
to the cross, pour out thy Spirit upon us 
so that we are guided toward that peace for 
men and nations that Christ alone assures. 
In his name we pray. Amen. 


Hymn: “O God of Love, O King of Peace” 
Unison Reapinc: Romans 12:1-2, 9-21 
LITANY OF SUPPLICATION FOR PEACE: 

Where hatred grows into conflict, where 
suspicions and fears are magnified, where 
prejudice is fanned to flame, 

Give us thy peace, O Lord. 

Where nations resort to armaments, 
develop threats of destruction and train vast 
armies as their only security, 

Give us thy peace, O Lord. 

Where leaders are guided by greed for 
power and endanger the welfare of their 
people in order to grasp for greater gain, 

Give us thy peace, O Lord. 

Where organized efforts for the peaceful 
settling of disputes are weakened by 
arbitrary acts of aggression, 

Give us thy peace, O Lord. 

Let us not fail in bending every effort to 
cast out fear by love, to melt hatred with 
mercy, to remove prejudice through under- 
standing. 

Give us thy peace, O Lord. 

Let us persuade men and governments to 
trust in the power of truth and righteousness 
and justice and forgiveness. 

Give us thy peace, O Lord. 

Let us support and strengthen all those 
who work at united efforts to remove the 
causes of conflict and to achieve a peaceful 
world order. 

Give us thy peace, O Lord. 

Hymn: “God of the Nations, Near and Far” 
Prayer Porm: “A Prayer for America” 


Giver of broad delightful fields 
Stretching in green fertility, 
Sender of rain and sun and wind, 
Maker of mountain, sky, and sea, 
Lord of the soil we live upon, 
Lord of the harvest soon to fall, 
Give unto us who walk this land 
The will to make thee lord of all. 


Grant us the strength to serve mankind, 
To feed the hungering multitude, 

To share thy mercy, seeking those 
Whose lips—whose souls cry out for 

food. 

O make us like him who had naught 
But love for enemy and friend, 

Who made defeat a victory, 
Who failed—to triumph in the end. 


Grant us the will to share in full 
Our rich abundance without greed. 
Grant us the spirit to deny 
A present want for future need. 
O give us eyes to look beyond 
Our little corner of the earth 
To see in faith a world reborn, 
Renewed in beauty and in worth. 


God, let our land go forward now 
Humbly to minister, to heal, 
To stem the rising waves of fear, 
To ease the pain war’s victims feel. 
Inhabit this young land, O Christ, ° 
That all our richest gifts may be 
Rededicated in thy name 
To work thy will, to set men free. 
K, IL M; 
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Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, Whose 
Almighty Hand” 
BENEDICTION 
October 31 


TuHeme: “His Kingdom Tarries Long” 


PRELUDE: “The King of Love My Shepherd 
Is” 
INVOCATION: 
Light of the world, illumine 
This darkened land of Thine, 
Till everything that’s human 
Be filled with what’s divine; 
Till every tongue and nation, 
From sin’s dominion free, 
Rise in the new creation 
Which springs from love and Thee. 
Joun S. B. Monsey 


Hymn: “Let There Be Light” 
Scripture: Micah 4:1-5; Revelation 11:15 


Hymn: “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the 

Sun” 

PRAYER: 

Unison: Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name. 

Leader: We look to thee as children look 
to their father, remembering that thy love 
is revealed to every child of thine in the 
bountiful and rich gifts of thy world, but 
more especially through the gift of Jesus 
Christ. Help us to honor thy name as 
Father of all by regarding all thy children 
as our brothers, as members of thy family 
who may join us, if they will, in saying, 
“Our Father.” 

Unison: Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven. 

Leader: Give us the imagination and the 
vision to perceive how tremendous would be 
the change in our world if it were to be 
remade on the pattern of thy eternal king- 
dom. Help us not only to pray but to work 
unceasingly that, as thy will is done in our 
hearts and among men, thy kingdom may 
come now. 

Unison: Give us this day our daily bread. 

Leader: Our need is not so much for food 
to supply our immediate hunger as it is for 
the bread which can satisfy the hunger of 
our souls for thee. Yet we would not forget 
those who this day, because of our in- 
difference or neglect, are hungry and whose 
cry is for the bread we can share. 

Unison: And forgive us our debts, as we 
also haye forgiven our debtors. 

Leader: If we are limited in receiving thy 
forgiveness by the measure of our own 
mercy, how greatly in need of pardon must 
we be! There are no limits to thy mercy, 
Lord, except the hardness of our own hearts 
which deny us thy blessings because we are 
unwilling to bless others. Teach us to 
forgive, even to seventy times seven. Train 
our hearts in compassion, learning from 
the unmeasured outpouring of thy grace. 

Unison: And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil. 

Leader: In perfect trust we can confidently 
lay our hands in thine, knowing that such 
temptations as we face are of our own 
encouraging and that it is thy will that we 
should be protected from evil. Guide us 
into thy paths and let them be our chosen 
way. Lead us into the light of thy presence 
so that thy kingdom reigns at once in our 
hearts and soon in the world that longs for 
its peace. 

Unison: For thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory, forever. Amen. 


Soto or Recorpinc: “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
by Malotte 

Hymn: “Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord” 

BENEDICTION: Jude 24-25 


COIN COLLECTORS 
OFFERING BOXES 


* 


To Teach 


Stewardship 


Popular Gem Bank 
illustrated. Size 3% 
in. highx 3% in. dia. 
only $1.30. Ideal 
Coin Bank, round 
tin, attractive label, 
a 100, $6.50. 


Security 


MITE BOXES 


Heavy cardboard collap- 
sible. 3 styles. ““My Offer- 
ing’’ Christmas and Easter. 
A 100 only $3.00. 


At your dealer or direct. 
Catalog free. 


WM. H. DIETZ, INC. 


10S. Wabash Dept.53, Chicago 3, Ill. 


GO 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


-} -CONFIRMATION 


OFFERING 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 


AND 
HOODS 
EST. 1912 


WMT 


1000 Rooms—1000 Baths 


$300 t¢ *600 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, 
yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 
hotel value. Write for booklet I. 

Single room with bath from $3.00 
Double ” = * ” $5.00 


Prince George 


Hotel iF 26"3¢ 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


Graded Curriculum and General Program Maiferials 
Published from April, 1948 to July 1, 1948 


lps FOLLOWING List has been prepared 
with the cooperation of the various editors 
and publishers. A quarterly list of materials 
published in 1948 appeared in the March 
and June, issues of the International Journal. 

These materials should be ordered from 
denominational book stores, or from the 
publishers indicated. Please mention the 
International Journal in placing such orders. 


I. Religious Education of 
Children 


A. Nursery 


GrapED Lesson Series. Learning About 
God’s World, Part Ill by Elizabeth Cringan 
Gardner. The Nursery Teacher, 48 pp., 
28c; Nursery Stories, on cards 444”x6”, each 
with colored picture and story folder, 17c 
per set. Toronto 2B, Canada, United 
Church Publishing House and Baptist Pub- 
lications Committee of Canada, 1948. 

The third of four parts covering a new 
one-year course for three-year-old children 
in the nursery classes of the church. Part 
III contains three units: “God’s Beautiful 
World,’ “Being Happy in God’s World,” 
and “Friendly Visiting.” 


B. Beginners 


Grapvep Lesson Series. Gifts of Love, 
Part III by Elizabeth Cringan Gardner. 
The Beginner Teacher, 64 pp., 2c; Beginner 
Bible Stories, on cards 5”x6%4”, each with 
colored picture and story folder, 17c per 
set. Toronto 2B, Canada, United Church 
Publishing House and Baptist Publications 
Committee of Canada, 1948. 

The second of eight parts covering a two- 
year course in a reprint cycle. Contains 
three units: “God’s World in Spring,” 
“Friendly Helpers Work with God,” and 
“We Give our Thanks to God.” For use 
with all pupils in the Beginner department. 


CuristiAN GrowtH Series (of Sunday 
School lessons.) First Year, Fourth Quarter. 
Mabel B. Fenner. Unit A, “Living as God’s 
Child at Home” and Unit B, “We Say Our 
Prayers.” 13 Pupils Leaflets, 14c. Teacher’s 
Guide, Our Beginners, 64 pages, 22c. Phila- 
delphia 7, Columbus 15, and Rock Island, 
Christian Growth Press, 1948. Each leaflet 
has a colored picture and story folder with 
Scripture references. For use with all pupils 
in the Beginners Department. 


C. Primary 


Grapep Lesson Series. Our Part in 
Gods World, Part XI by Jean Lillie Hill 
and Elizabeth Harwood. The Primary 
Teacher, 80 pp., 28c; Primary Bible Les- 
sons, thirteen four-page leaflets, 17c per 
set. Toronto 2B, Canada, United Church 
Publishing House and Baptist Publications 
Committee of Canada, 1948. 

The eleventh of twelve parts covering a 
new three-year course. Contains three units: 
“Our Church Shares Easter Joy with 
Others,” “My Family Needs My Help,” and 
“We Wonder and Worship in God’s World.” 
The pupils’ folders contain a variety of 
features suited to the primary children’s 
interests and need of activities. Complete 
with wrapper that serves as a pattern sheet 
for use during the quarter. For use with 
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pupils of all ages in the primary department. 
Frrenps iN Cutna, Mattie Lula Cooper. 
64 pages. 50c. Nashville, ‘Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, May 1, 1948. 
A missionary unit and program book for 
primaries. ; 
D. Primary-Junior 


Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls in 
Autumn. Hartford, Connecticut Council of 
Churches, Inc., 1948. 64 pp. 25c per copy, 
22%c in quantity to churches. Annual sub- 
scriptions received; order from denomina- 
tions and councils. 

Daily devotional readings, Oct. 1 to No- 
vember 27, for use by families and church 
and weekday schools. Stories, songs, prayers, 
poems and pictures bring out how love 
makes better families and friends, a better 
country and a better world. 

E. Junior 


GrapEp Lesson Series. My Church and 
My Home. Junior Workbook Number 3, 
by Marion M. Brillinger and Muriel Beaton 
Patterson. Workbook, 32 pp., 17c. The 
Teacher’s Guide, 64 pp., 28c. Toronto 2B, 
Canada, United Church Publishing House 
and Baptist Publications Committee of 
Canada, 1948. 

Third in a series of twelve workbooks 
being published quarterly in a reprint cycle 
covering a three-year course for juniors. 
Contains three units: “The Church Where 
I Worship,” “The Church Reaches Out,” 
and “My Family.” For use with pupils of 
all ages in the junior department. 

THe Meruopist CHuRCH IN CHINA, 
Dorothy La Croix Hill. 64 pp., 50c. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, May, 1948. 

A junior missionary unit and program 
book. 


Junior Activity Book, Part 4, Course 
No. 8, by Doris Clegg, Workbook, 48 pp., 
30c, Canadian General Board of Religious 
Education, Church of England in Canada, 
604 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont. 


My AtvasKa Picture Story Boox by 
Edith J. Agnew, Friendship Press, New 
York, May, 1948, 56 pp., cloth $1.25, paper 
Toes 

A delightful story for juniors, giving 
interesting and picturesque life of Alaska 
today. 


Il. Religious Education of 
Youth 


A. Intermediates 


BetHany Grapep Lessons. Third Year, 
Intermediate Bible Guide (Pupil’s Book) ; 
summer quarter “Living Stones,” six ses- 
sions, “One Christian World” seven ses- 
sions. St. Louis 3, Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, 1948. Pupil’s Book, 25c; Teacher’s 
Book, 45c. 

Beck, Mary I., Tai-Lee’s Precious Seed. 
Drawings by Jim Lee. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1948. 138 pp, $1.75 cloth and 
90c paper. 

This novel of life in present-day China, 
with the mystery of the “precious seed” 
and the conflict between the new and the 
old in China, will interest teen-age readers. 

Craic, Marion, My Days at Camp. Nash- 


ville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948, 32 
pp., 25c. : 
A manual for Christian Adventure Camps. 


Camper’s book to accompany Our Hungry 
World. 


Craic, Marion, Our Hungry World. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 
64 pp., 50c. 

Leader’s manual for a camping venture in 
Christian stewardship. To accompany My 
Days at Camp. 

B. Seniors 


BetHany Grapep Lessons. Third year, 
summer quarter. Senior Teacher's Bible 
Guide, St. Louis 3, Christian Board of 
Publication, 1948. Pupil’s Book, 25c, 
Teacher’s Book, 45c. Contains three units: 
“Our Church and Our Community,” five ses- 
sions, by Ray Wallace; “Ideals of Love 
and Marriage,’ four sessions, by Orma 
Jeanne Cole; “The Letter to the Philip- 
pians,” four sessions, by Ronald E. Osborne. 


Curistian GrowtH Series (of Sunday 
school lessons.) First Year, Fourth Quarter. 
Milton A. Haker. The Christian’s Growth. 
Contains four units: “The Source of 
Growth,” “Some Factors in Growth,” “Some 
Obstacles to Growth,” and “The Christian’s 
Goals of Growth.” Pupil’s Study Book, 64 
pp., 14c. Teacher's Guide, 64 pp., 22c. 
Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15 and Rock 
Island, Christian Growth Press, 1948. 


C. Young People-Adult 


BretHren Lire Srupy Sertes. First unit, 
You and Your Church by DeWitt L. Miller. 
Elgin, Illinois, Brethren Publishing House, 
1948. 95 pp. 65c. ‘ 

A thirteen-session study course for adults 
and young people to develop more mean- 
ingful church membership. An introduction 
to the heritage, ideals, practices, and struc- 
ture of the Church of the Brethern. 


Hatrock, Constance M., Forty-Eight 
Plus! New York, Friendship Press, 1948. 
64 pp. Paper, 75c. Designed and illustrated 
by Louise E. Jefferson. 

The achievements, problems and future 
of the people of America’s outlying terri- 
tories and possessions are discussed in this 
book, which is illustrated with maps of 
the areas and many photographs. Interest- 
ing and informative for personal reading 
and class study, it is also adapted for use 
as source material by any group discussing 
the work of the church in American terri- 
tory beyond the borders of the forty-eight 
states. 


Bowman, Crarice M., Youth at Prayer. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 
32 pp. 

An elective unit for use by young people 
in camps, institutes, local churches, and 
as a text for a non-credit training course. 


Witson, Jesse R., Whose Disciples? New 
York, Fleming H. Revell Co., 1948. 69 pp.. 
75c. 

The fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith are explained in the simplést terms, so 
that the young Christian can easily learn 
whom, what, and why he believes, and the 
non-Christian may learn what the Christian 
faith is. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Ill. Religious Education of 
Adults 


Staples, ETHELYNE Baspock and StTaPLes, 
Epwarp DanreL, Children in a Christian 
Home. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948. 
128 pp., 50c. 

A guide for parents and _ prospective 
homemakers which will help them to under- 
stand children and adolescents and recog- 
nize, provide, and use the many oppor- 
tunities home life affords for the develop- 
ment of Christian character. 

MacArrtuur, KATHLEEN W., The Bible and 
Human Rights. New York, Woman’s Press, 
1948. 75 pp., 60c. 

The “rights” underlying the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights are 
considered in the light of the assumptions 
which come from the Hebrew-Christian 
teachings. 

ScHoFIELD, CuHartes E., with teaching 
helps by Leamer, J. JosepHIne, Jesus, God, 
and I, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1948, 48 pp. 

An adult study course with nine sessions, 
designed to make clear some of the implica- 
tions for personal faith and experience and- 
for the practical program of everyday living, 
of our Christian faith. 

Loos, ‘A. Witt1am, Two Giants and One 
World. New York, published by Friendship 
Press for Church Peace Union, 1948. 96 
pp., paper, 50c. 

A study book for discussion of Soviet- 
American relations, giving suggestions for 
further program and action. 

Goparp, J. M., Understanding Marriage 
and Family Life. Richmond, John Knox 
Press, 1948. 91 pp. Paper, 75c. 

A study of fundamental principles con- 
cerning a deeper understanding of mar- 
riage by putting love more effectively to 
work in home relationships. Written for 
both young adults looking toward marriage 
and for older adults who desire to strengthen 
their relationships; may be used for groups 
or individual study. 


IV. General 


Scuwantes, Estrep, Music in the Service 
of the Church. Philadelphia, Christian Edu- 
cation Press, 1948. 37 pp., 40c. 

Experimental textbook. Chapters deal 
with: the use of music in worship, the psy- 
chology of music, achieving unity in the 
service of worship, church musicians and 
their music, danger points, and a brief 
history of music in the church. 

WentzeL, Frep D. and ScHLINGMAN, 
Epwarp L., The Counselor's Job. Philadel- 
phia, Board of Christian Education and Pub- 
lication, Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
1948. 47 pp., 40c. 

Guide book for counselors in summer 
schools and camps, including discussion of 
functions, qualifications and responsibilities 
of counselors, and practical helps to coun- 
selors. 

Tremeyer, T. N., The People vs. the Phar- 
isee, Boston 11, Baker’s Plays, 1948. 30 pp.., 
50c. 

A stewardship drama in one act with 8 
characters, bringing a story of 2000 years 
ago in Palestine to search the hearts of the 
average Christian church member today. 

Ecxarpt, Frances Dyer, The Builders. 

Boston, Baker’s Plays. Royalty $2.50. 21 
pp., 50c. F 

A dramatic service of worship. Scene, in- 
terior of country church; argument, the im- 
portance of the rural ministry. 
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GREAT ART AND CHILDREN’S WORSHIP 
by JEAN LOUISE SMITH 


This book of methods, based on a sound understanding 
of both great art and children of junior and intermediate 
age, explains how great art can be used in the church 
school. It presents the principles of selecting suitable art 
and suggestions on mounting, displaying, filing and catalog- 
ing. There are 24 examples of programs. centered around 
specific art masterpieces, which are reproduced in full-page 
size. The programs are divided into four series and offer 


a developing course for using great art with children twice 


Just Published! $2.50 
THE CONTENTS 


HOW ART HELPS CHILDREN GROW RELIGIOUSLY * CHOOSING AND 
ANALYZING ART FOR CHILDREN * METHODS OF USING ART IN TEACH- 
ING CHILDREN ¢* PUTTING ART TO WORK IN YOUR CLASS 


a month for a year. 


Examples of Programs 
Fall Series: Let Us Praise God * Winter Series: The Life of Jesus 
Spring Series: Our Everyday Life * Summer Series: Into All the World. 


Part Il 
by FLORENCE M. TAYLOR and IMOGENE M. McPHERSON 


The Christian Way of Life is that section of the curric- 
ulum developed under the guidance of the Educational 
Commission of the Division of Christian Education of the 
Protestant Council of the City of New York for use in the 
weekday religious instruction of 7th and 8th grade pupils. 
Through carefully chosen stories, poems and pictures, the 
pupils see how one who is truly a Christian will act under 
the various circumstances he meets. They learn how to 
live in families, among friends and as citizens of the nation 
and world. Each unit contains detailed plans for 16 one- 
hour sessions, rich in material for both recreation and 


instruction. 


Outline of the Curriculum 
Teacher’s Book: THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE—Part II (Units 3 and 4) 
—$2.50 


Pupil’s Books: BEING CHRISTIAN TODAY—Unit 3—25 cents. 
YOU—AND THE CHRISTIAN WAY—Unit 4—25 cents. 


At All Bookstores... 
ABINGDON - COKESBURY PRESS 
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New Books 


How to Build up your Church School 


By Weldon Crossland. Nashville, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 144 p. $1.50. 

The author declares it as his purpose to 
make this “a handbook of practical, suc- 
cessful plans for building up the church 
school.” The book is compactly written 
and “has been deliberately limited to those 
principles and methods which have pro- 
duced the best results.” 

The book starts with a good chapter on 
the aims of the church school. It goes on 
from there to a wide array of plans and 
suggestions dealing with organization, selec- 
tion and training of teachers, curriculum, 
worship, teaching, attendance and program 
planning. The strength of this approach 
is evident in the large amount of practical 
help that is available in a few pages. A 
busy person can gain many- helpful sug- 
gestions quickly. 

The weakness of this approach lies in 
the absence of underlying philosophy and 
reasons for the suggestions that are ad- 
vanced. There is also some lack of co- 
ordination. The various suggestions offered 
are not always coordinated with each other. 
One illustration of this is the definition 
of “church school.” This appears in the 
preface as “the total educational program 
of a local church.” Frequently, however. 
throughout the book the term church school 
can practically be equated to Sunday school. 
On one page responsibility for “directing 
and enlisting the teachers” is vested basi- 
cally in the board of education. Elsewhere 
it seems assumed that the minister and 
superintendent do it jointly or that the 
minister does it alone. 

Pastors, superintendents of Sunday church 
schools and church school workers in gen- 
eral will find this a very stimulating book. 
They will find it practically helpful as they 
face detailed problems in the teaching work 
of the church. 

Eee 


The Religion of Maturity 


By John Wick Bowman. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
$3.00. 

This book is intended by Dr. Bowman to 
serve as a sequel to his earlier work, The 
Intention of Jesus. It was a co-winner of 
the $7500 Abingdon-Cokesbury award for 
1948. 

It is Dr. Bowman’s contention that in post- 
exilic Judaism three frequent religious re- 
sponses arose and by their frequency estab- 
lished three fairly well-defined traditions: 
the altar, the book, and the throne. The 
three terms represent roughly the sacrificial, 
the scribal, and the apocalyptical emphases 
in Judaism. These three passed over into 
New Testament Christianity and have per- 
sisted since in the sacramentarians, in the 
Bible worshippers, and in those who are 
preoccupied with the end of the world. 

It is Dr. Bowman’s argument that these 
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Nashville 2, 
1948. 336 p. 


three emphases are legitimate enough as 
emphases. But, says he, all three distorted 
Judaism of old and all three distort Chris- 
tianity today as persons enamoured of one 
being to magnify it at the expense of the 
other two. What saved Judaism in the 
past is the prophetic tradition. For this 
emphasis embraced all three, altar, book, 
and throne, and much more besides. God, 
who spoke in old times, giving objective 
revelation in so doing, spoke again in Jesus 
Christ. Here was the completion of the 
Old Testament revelation. The “authority 
is the Incarnate Word ... Its . . . tech- 


nique is the Spirit of Christ . . . Its product 
is the Imago Dei . . . Its institution is the 
Body of Christ . . .” (p. 260). 


Thus Christianity is new wine in old 
wine-skins, not to be contained in ancient 
thought-forms. The church’s program is 
to be developed cooperatively between min- 
ister and people. “There is little spectacular 
about such a ‘program’. It leaves scant 
room for exhibitionism by either clergy or 
laity. . . . The Christian Church’s concern 
is for God, who rewards his servants, laity 
and clergy alike, with the quiet mind and 
the happy assurance of a task well done.” 
(p. 315). 

This is a good analysis. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury’s judges made a good choice. 

G:.E. Ke 


Children and Religion 


By Dora P. Chaplin. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 230 pp., $2.50. 

Mrs. Chaplin describes her book as “a 
humble attempt to discover how we can give 
life more abundantly to the new generation, 
while rediscovering life ourselves.” True to 
this purpose, she presents suggested pro- 
cedures with children against a background 
of interpretation of religious thought and 
life, including innumerable references to 
books for further growth. 

The author, who is a parent and a local 
church director of religious education, de- 
velops the subject matter with both parents 
and church school teachers in mind. One 
chapter devotes itself entirely to the church 
school and its values; others deal primarily 
with the child in the home with a caution 
that education cannot be separated into vari- 
ous unrelated compartments. Frequent men- 
tion is made of the problem of the wide 
breach between religious teaching and secu- 
lar schools with their lack of recognition of 
the existence of religion. The book contends 
that a knowledge of religion and of our great 
religious heritage is a necessary part of any 
child’s education. 

Throughout the book Mrs- Chaplin helps 
the reader associate religion with the child’s 
natural growth and to make it the dominat- 
ing purpose in life related to all thought and 
action. Three chapters on the growth of the 
child from babyhood through adolescence re- 
veal many opportunities for religious inter- 
pretation of simple, everyday occurrences, 
with the resultant nurture of a deeper faith. 
Many of the questions which frequently arise 


as a child develops find answers in chapters 
on Death, Prayer, and Disbelief, in which 
are descriptions of normal experiences which 
help to make prayer real and death natural. 
Here, as elsewhere, the book considers the 
adolescent as well as the child. 

Pictures, music, and poetry are a natural 
part of the child’s heritage and the writer 
urges differentiation between mere senti- 
mentality and that which is real. Examples 
show how the child’s appreciation of these 
great arts should be a part of his growth, 
an expression of his religious experiences. 

The author holds that a brief background 
of its history enriches the adult’s understand- 
ing of the use of the Bible. A sense of 
urgency pervades the entire book but is espe- 
cially noticeable in the section on the Bible. 
The author approaches Bible study with the 
contention, “All is not well with our world 
. . . The important thing we want our chil- 
dren to do is to learn to see Jesus as His 
contemporaries saw Him, and to be touched 
with a conviction so great that it changes 
their lives.” 

In its conclusion the book speaks of the 
natural desires of the child to reach out to 
God and urges readers to help him find God 
in the ordinary—to gain not a religion of 
words, but an experience of God shared with 
adults as an integral part of life in the fam- 
ily and elsewhere. = 

This book would be helpful to teachers and 
parents alike. It introduces the reader to 
many pertinent aspects of work with chil- 
dren and gives definite references which 
should lead to further study. 

As Es G2 


Bishop Brent 


By Alexander C. Zabriskie. Philadelphia, © 
The Westminster Press, 1948. 217 p. $3.75. 

How fortunate that the biography of a 
“Crusader for Christian Unity” should be 
published on the eve of the First Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches! Thirty- 
eight years ago Bishop Brent attended the 
World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh 
—the beginning of the modern ecumenical 
movement. “This gathering was of im- 
mense importance in Bishop Brent’s life . . . 
He saw that God was trying to give a 
united Church to men and that if Chris- 
tians would work for it with hope, cour- 
age, and open-mindedness they could re- 
ceive it. The conference was his call to 
be an apostle of Church unity.” 

Dr. Zabriskie, Dean of Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, has written an intensely 
interesting biography and one which makes 
it easy to trace the preparation of Bishop 
Brent for the great work of his life in the 
movement toward Christian unity. Born in 
Ontario, Canada, Charles Brent began his 
ministry in Buffalo. Then came a period 
with the Cowley Fathers in Boston, followed 
by work in an institutional church. He was 
appointed the first Missionary Bishop to 
the Philippine Islands in 1901. He came 
into world prominence through his crusade 
against the opium traffic. He served on 
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both the First and Second International 
Opium Commissions. During the First 
World War he became “Senior Headquar- 
ters’ Chaplain of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces.’ For ten years he was 
Bishop of Western New York. 

Bishop Brent was really the founder of 
the Faith and Order movement, one of the 
two great movements which have merged 
in the World Council of Churches. He 
took a leading part in the Life and Work 
movement also, and at Stockholm in 1925 
he was chairman of the section on interna- 
tional relations. 

There are many statements made by 
Bishop Brent which‘are still treasured. We 
quote but one. At the close of the great 
conference at Lausanne, at which he pre- 
sided and which was really the last great 
meeting of his life, he said, “God has en- 
larged our horizons, quickened our under- 
standing, enlivened our hope. We have 
dared, and God has justified our daring. 
We can never be the same again.” Cer- 
tainly, the Christian world has never been 
quite the same since Charles Brent lived 


and wrought so mightily for Christian unity! 


Pp. GC. M. 


Pastoral Counseling in Family Re- 
lationships 


By Leland Foster Wood. New York 10, 
The Commission on Marriage and the Home 
of the Federal Council of the Churches, 
1948. 96 p. $.60. 

This book gives very definite guidance 
to the minister who lives close enough to 
his people to be trusted with their family 
problems. It deals in a comprehensive 
manner with difficulties arising over in- 
laws, money, religious matters, conditions 
of work and housing, economic and cul- 
tural backgrounds, alcohol, emotional im- 
maturity and negative attitudes. 

Dr. Wood tells how to create the atmos- 
phere for the interview. He warns of 
dangers such as solving the problem for 
the person instead of leading him to get 
a view of all the factors involved so as to 
make his own decision as to the best way 
to rebuild a marriage. The suggestions 
are based on sound psychological principles, 
expressed in non-technical language. He 
approaches the problems from a deeply 
spiritual, sympathetic attitude. 

While this is written for pastors it is 
invaluable for parents of growing children, 
for Sunday school teachers, or anyone who 
needs a growing understanding of people 
and guidance in helping a friend or rela- 
tive when life threatens to get out of con- 
trol. For these purposes one could think 
of no better investment. 

M. H. H. 


Power Through Prayer 


By Clarice Bowman and George Harper. 
Nashville 2, Source, P. O. Box 485, 1947. 
117 p. 

Power Through Prayer is written in sup- 
port of the growing prayer movement among 
young people, and it is written by two 
people who are instrumental in giving lead- 
ership to it. This growing interest in prayer 
-as a source of power among-young people 
is one of the most promising trends in 
American church life. If it continues to 
grow a new vitality may be given to the 
Protestant movement. 
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CHILDREN 


anda 


RELIGION 


by Dora P. Chaplin 


This is an invaluable book for teachers 
and parents, written in simple and 
readable style. The author has worked 
with children for years—her own and 
her Sunday School pupils. The book 
is filled with helpful suggestions, rec- 
ommending methods of teaching and 
approach. Also included is a helpful 
commentary on books for parents and 


teachers. 


At all bookstores *2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


For a FREE list-of more than 100 
pieces of literature provided by 
THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL BUREAU OF 


ARCHITECTURE, send card to 
E. M. Conover 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10,'N.Y. 


The book itself is a most helpful volume 
to those young people who are earnestly 
seeking for help in the development of their 
prayer lives. There is a real guidance in its 
eight short chapters for overcoming the dif- 
ficulties which beset the development of a 
vital Christian prayer life, for growing 
through prayer, and for achieving a more 
effective spiritual life. 

While the book is directed chiefly to the 
individual young person, one chapter dis- 
cusses the cell group and the fellowship of 
prayer idea. In general Power Through 
Prayer will be helpful to such prayer fel- 
lowships and any other group of Christian 
young people considering the development 
of prayer life. 
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Pax Christi—The Peace of Christ 


By Albert D. Belden, Elgin, Illinois. Breth- 
ren Publishing House, 1948. 155 p. 

This is an exciting little book! Actually it 
is full of dynamite. But the author intends 
the dynamite to blast away at the problem 
of a Church engulfed in the almost universal 
sin of war. 

That is what the book proposes, a mass 
movement of Church members. Dr. Belden 
believes that personal pacifism, however right 


BELL 
RINGERS 


By Vern Swartsfager 
This book is Vern 


Swartsfager’s own personal 
account of the work he has 
done with juvenile delin- 
quents in Dallas. Now Curate 
of St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, he has spent the 
last year organizing the 
hoodlums and petty crim- 
inals of Dallas into a group 
called the Gremlin Club. 
Now Father Swartsfager 
and all Dallas dream of a 
Kids’ World for all boys 
and girls. $3.00 


At your bookstore 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 


Faith Begins 
at Home! 


@ Faith in God begins and has. its larg- 


est development in the family .... in 
the every-day life of the home, Here 
faith grows strong .... and endur- 
ing .... through the years. 

In millions of homes, the daily use 

of The Upper Room is a vital help 
in strengthening the family’s 
faith, Have The Upper Room 
sent regularly to your home! 
Distribute it through your 
church to strengthen the 
foundations of faith in 

your community. 

ORDER TODAY. Ten or more 
copies to one address, 5c per copy, 
postpaid. Individual yearly subscrip- 
tions, 40 cents. Address 


The Upper Room 


Nashville, Tenn. 


@ Now published bi. 
monthly, The Upper Room 
gives an even fresher ap- 
proach to the problems of 
the day. 


for the members of the historic peace 
churches and other individuals who take the 
same point of view, must fail to deal effec- 
tively with the evil forces that work in the 
world making for war. Although it may 
achieve a personal innocence in regard to 
violence, “it can do little to prevent great 
masses of mankind from becoming helpless 
victims of violence.” 

Dr. Belden’s approach is really’ an “ecu- 
menical” one. He goes at the problem from 
the point of view of the way in which war 
rends asunder the “Body of Christ”—the 
corporate extension of his incarnation in the 
world. He seeks to enroll a vast body of 
Christians in his Pax Christi plan. He has 
already secured both Catholic and Protestant 
supporters to the agreement. 

The author makes clear that this is an 
agreement, on the part of Christians, to act 
together when a collective decision has been 
reached. He does not ask the individual 
Christian to take a pacifist position by him- 
self. It is what he calls “an agreement for 
universal action.” There is not space here to 
even begin to list the reasons adduced by 
Dr. Belden for starting such a movement but 
they will certainly appeal to any sincere 
Christian. What Christian has not been trou- 
bled by the fact that in war Christians go 
out to kill Christians and the tie that should 
bind them together in the corporate body of 
Christ snaps under the clash of national 
loyalties? 

P. G. M. 


Try Giving Yourself Away 

By David Dunn. Scarsdale, New York, The 
Updegraff Press, Ltd., 1947. 110 p. $2.00. 

This small book is an expansion of a 
popular article reprinted in Reader’s Digest. 
It describes in an entertaining way the joys 
and values of prompt obedience to the im- 
pulse to say or do nice things for other peo- 
ple. The many illustrations as well as the 
ideas will be useful for ministers, teachers 
and other church leaders. The point of view 
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is Christian and the author safeguards him- 
self from possible criticisms. An easily read 
and inspirational book. 


L. W. 
Additional Books Received 
* AMERICA’S SPIRITUAL CULTURE. By Ber- 


nard E. Meland. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. 216 p., $2.50. 


*Tue Bett Rincers. By Vern Swarts- 
fager. New York, Macmillan Co., 1948. 
212 pp., $3.00. 

*THeE BrsiicaL DocTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 
By William Robinson. St. Louis, The Beth- 
any Press, 1948. 235 pp., $2.50. 

A Book or WorsuHip For FREE CHURCHES. 
Prepared under the Direction of the General 
Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches in the United States. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. 416 pp., 
$1.50. Contains orders of worship for gen- 
eral use and for the Christian Year, the 
sacraments and ordinances of the church, 
orders of worship for the civil year and for 
special occasions, the Lectionary, and tables. 

CHANNELS OF Devotion. By Gladys C. 


Murrell. Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948. 106 pp., $1.00. Twenty-four 
worship services for young people and 


adults, each containing an illustrative story. 

*TuHe CHINESE StuDENT Movement. By 
Wen-Han. Morningside Heights, N. Y., Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1948. 179 pp., 
$3.00. 

*Tue CHRISTIAN OuTLooK. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. 229 pp., $2.50. 

*CurisTIANITy: How It Came To Us; 
Wuat It Is; WHat It Micut Be. By 
Charles Edwards Park. Boston, The Beacon 
Press, 1948. 121 pp., $1.75. 

*Tue CriticAL THEOLOGY OF THEODORE 
Parker. By John Edward Dirks. Morning- 
side Heights, N. Y., Columbia University 
Press, 1948. 173 pp., $2.25. 

*EpUCATION FOR Lire. By John O. Gross. 
Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1948. 219 pp., $2.25. 

*EpistLE TO Wuire Curistians. By Fred 
D. Wentzel. Philadelphia, The Christian 
Education Press, 1948. 96 pp., $1.50. 


*GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL 


Sruples. Wash- 


By Albert William Levi. 


ington 6, American Council on Education, 
1948. 336 p., $3.50. 

Great SHorter Works OF Pascat. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction by Emile Cailliet 
and John C. Blankenagel. Philadelphia 7, 
Westminster Press, 1948. 231 pp., $4.50. 
A discerning selection of generally over- 
looked letters and writings by a genius va- 
riously thought of as a mathematician, phy- 
sicist, man of the world, philosopher, theo- 
logian, polemicist, author and saint. 

*A GREATER GENERATION. By Ernest M. 
Ligon. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1948. 157 pp., $2.50. 

ImacEs OR SHAapows oF Divine THINGS. 
By Jonathan Edwards. Edited with Intro- 
duction by Perry Miller. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1948. 151 pp., $2.75. 
Notes taken by Edwards in an effort to de- 
fine the pure earthly image of a spiritual 
truth. Printed from manuscript folio in the 
Yale University Library, with interpretation 
and notes by the professor of. American 
Literature in Harvard University. 

*In SEARCH OF A Way oF Lire. By Edgar 
A. Singer, Jr. Morningside Heights, N. Y., 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 97 pp., 
$1.75. 

*TuE JESUS OF THE PARABLES. By Charles 
W. F. Smith. Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, 1948. 314 pp., $3.00. 

*LANGUAGE IN Society. By M. M. Lewis. 
New York 19, Social Sciences Publishers, 
1948. 248 pp., $3.85. 

*More THan We Are. By Margueritte 
Harmon Bro. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1948. 144 pp., $1.50. 

Tue NATURALISM OF SAMUEL ALEXANDER. 
By John W. McCarthy. Morningside Heights, 
N. Y., Columbia University Press, 1948. 
111 pp., $2.50. A sympathetic treatment of 
the position of a British philosopher who 
had a religious outlook. A good introduction 
both to Alexander and to the general topic 
of emergent evolution. 

*PATHWAYS OF PEACE, a History of the 
Civilian Public Service Program adminis- 
tered by the Brethren Service Committee. 
By Leslie Eisan. Elgin, Ill., Brethren Pub- 
lishing House, 1948. 480 pp., 

*PLicHt OF FreepomM. By Paul Scherer. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1948- 227 p., 
$2.50. 

*Reat Livinc Taxes Time. By Hazen G. 
Werner. Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1948. 184 pp., $2.00. 

*RESURGENCE OF THE GospeEL. By. T. A. 
Kantonen. Philadelphia, The Muhlenberg 
Press, 1948. 232 pp., $3,00. 

A Serrous Catt to a Devout anp Hoty 
Lire. By William Law, with an Introduction 
by J. V. Moldenhawer. Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1948. 353 pp., $2.00. A re- 
printing of a famous book of some 200 
years ago, addressed to professing Chris- 
tians and attempting to prod lazy, indiffer- 
ent, easygoing Christians into making an 
honest effort to live up to what they pro- 
fess to believe. 

*TEEN AceRS TELL ABOuT SUNDAY 
ScHoot ATTENDANCE. Report of a Survey 
of the Youth Study Committee, Baltimore 
Annual Conference, The Methodist Church. 
Nashville 2, Tenn., The Methodist Publish- 
ing House, 1948. 72 pp., 40c. 

*TexTB0OK IMPROVEMENT AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING. By James I. Quillen. 
Washington 6, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1948. 78 p., $1.00. 

*Towarp A More Erricrent CuHurcH. 
By William H. Leach. New York, Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1948. 123 pp., $1.50. 

*Wuat Apout ScanpinaviA? By Carl C. 
Rasmussen. Philadelphia, The Muhlenberg 
Press, 1948. 194 pp., $2.25. 


*To be reviewed. 
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Whats Happening 


Council Leaders Meet in June 
at Lake Geneva 


CHICAGO, Ili.—Interdenominational lead- 
ers in religious education from 27 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii, met at 
Lake Geneva in June for a conference on co- 
operative Christian education immediately 
preceding the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Council Secretaries. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by the International 
Council of Religious Education. Some 100 
state and local executives and staff members 
of councils and churches, together with the 
staff of the International Council, considered 
a Protestant strategy in Christian education 
for the nation and discussed how to integrate 
laymen into religious education activities. 

During two sessions the conferees divided 
into groups by regional areas and discussed 
how they might develop cooperative pro- 
grams for their regions. Practical plans 
were worked out for integrating the national 
interdenominational programs of religious 
education into their area programs. 

Major addresses were given by Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, Rev. Rospert L. Kincueoer, Dr. Joun 
W. Harms and Dr. Geratp E. Knorr. Six 
discussion groups considered the areas in 
which cooperative religious education must 
be developed. The group on the relation- 
ships of church and public education defined 
the task in this area as follows: 

“To maintain a theistic philosophy of life 
in American public education. 

“To arouse our Protestant constituency to 
an alert support of public education so long 
as the theistic viewpoint is maintained. 

“To interpret to the church people the 
democratic values inherent in public educa- 
tion, and the stake which Protestants have in 
the system.” 

This group expressed the need for a De- 
partment of Religion and Public Education 
at the national level “to study the situation 
over the total national scene, recommend 
policy and express the Protestant position.” 

Other groups considered in detail such 


matters as: stimulating community-wide fel- 


lowship among workers in religious educa- 
tion; developing public opinion favorable to 
Christian education; cooperative efforts to 
reach all the people with Christian educa- 
tion; educational undergirding for com- 
munity social action; and collective self- 
service activities to strengthen the religious 
educational programs of the local churches. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, General Secretary of the 
International Council of Religious Education, 
made the opening statement of the confer- 
ence. “The churches of North America have 
no more important responsibility than that of 
Christian education for all age groups,” he 
said. “However, the churches have not 
achieved their full effectiveness because of 
their isolationist policies.” Pointing out that 
the full development of a person takes place 
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in all phases of his life, including home, 
church, and community, Dr. Ross declared 
that, “The church has a two-fold task: It 
must improve its own program; and it must 
cooperate with other churches and character- 
building agencies in developing the commun- 
ity as a constructive force for character de- 
velopment. Such a development should 
include the influence and activities of librar- 
ies, clubs, youth-serving organizations, rec- 
reation groups, radio, and newspapers. To 
give leadership in such an effort, the 
churches in each:community must first learn 
the art of wholehearted cooperation.” 


Association of Council Secretaries 


At the annual meeting of the Association 
of Council Secretaries which followed, some 
200 secretaries of city, state and national 
councils of churches and religious education 
were in attendance. The theme of the six- 
day conference was, “Man’s Disorder and 
God’s Design in the Community.” In addi- 
tion to addresses and discussions the Asso- 
ciation heard reports on the developments in 
interchurch work throughout the nation. An 
important motion passed during the business 
session interpreted the relation of state, 
county and city councils to the proposed Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. This Council has now been rati- 
fied by 13 major denominations and five of 
the eight national interdenominational bodies 
which the plan proposes to unite. It is ex- 
pected that organization of the National 
Council will take place in the spring of 1950. 

A national church conference on family 
life is scheduled to be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November 29-30, it was reported. The 
conference will precede the biennial meeting 
of the Federal Council of Churches. It will 
make use of the findings of the National Con- 
ference on Family Life held recently at the 
White House. Delegates discussed the plan 
to hold within three years 600 one-day, 
countywide conferences to develop a Protes- 
tant program for the “family farm.” 

‘Dr. H. Paul Douglass, editor of Christen- 
dom and director of the committee for Co- 
operative Field Research, was the major 
speaker. He gave four lectures on the con- 
ference theme. Dr. Douglass pointed out 
that neighboring churches are usually com- 
petitive. He urged each local church to act 
toward other congregations in a Christian 
manner as individuals are expected to be- 
have. This means, he said, “Thou shalt not 
harm thy neighbor church. Thou shalt love 


‘thy neighbor church as thy own.” Dr. Doug- 


lass declared that church cooperation “across 
the street is fully as significant as any of the 
movements for the unification of the Chris- 
tian church on a world scale. Here the 
church can begin immediately to practice 


ecumenicity; here it can do something about 
its division. To fail here is to fail every- 
where.” 

Dr. Douglass advocated that neighboring 
churches work together in certain common 
projects and events, such as social action, 
civic betterment, religious education of chil- 
dren, union services, house-to-house religious 
surveys, common public relations policy and 
programs of publicity, adult education, youth 
work, women’s work, and recreation. 

Mr. Henry REED Bowen, general secretary 
of the New Jersey Council of Churches, was 
elected president of the Association for the 
next year. Rev. G. Merritt LENox, execu- 
tive secretary of the Detroit Council and 
Rey. Carroii E. Lemon, executive secretary 
of the Nebraska Council of Churches and 
Christian Education, -were elected vice- 
presidents. 


Dr. Adelaide Case 


Dies June 19 


CHICAGO, Ilt—Dr- ApeLamE TEAGUE 
Cast, Professor of Religious Education at 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge Massachusetts, died on June 19 after 
an illness of several months. Dr. Case was 
well known to workers in religious education, 
having been one of the most influential pro- 
fessors in this field. She taught religious 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University from 1919 to 1941, beginning as 
an instructor and later rising to a full pro- 
fessorship in education. She wrote Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Education and a 
number of Biblical studies. In 1941 she was 
appointed to the faculty of the Cambridge 
school, being the first woman to teach in an 
Episcopal theological seminary. 

Dr. Case was from its beginning a very co- 
operative and helpful member of the Chil- 
dren’s Work Section of the International 
Council. She attended its meetings regularly 
and served on important committees. She 
recognized that the members of this section 
were doing the work for which she was train- 
ing many students. She and her students at 
Columbia did experimentation and _ studies 
which were most valuable to the Section and 
the Committee on Religious Education of 
Children. She frequently addressed the sec- 
tion and made available many valuable ma- 
terials for reference. She was also an active 
member of the Professors’ Section. While in 
New York she served on committees of the 
New York Federation of Churches. 

Dr. Case was born in St. Louis in 1887, 
graduated from Bryn Mawr College and re- 
ceived the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D from 
Columbia University and the LL.D. from 
Hobart College. She was a member of the 
National Council of the Episcopal Church, 
serving on the Commission on Secondary 
Education. She was active in the Religious 
Education Association, and her influence was 
also felt strongly in the Y.W.C-A. and in 
student Christian work, for which she trained 
many young people. , 
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Denominational News 


ELGIN, Ill—As part of a nation-wide 
“August emphasis” drive on behalf of over- 
seas relief and foreign missions, congrega- 
tions of the Church of the Brethren through- 
out the nation will participate in a harvest 
festival. The goal of the harvest festival is 
a minimum gift of one bushel of grain from 
each member of the church. In lieu of gifts 
in kind, two dollars in cash will be con- 
sidered the equivalent of a bushel. 

The national brotherhood of the church is 
investing $339,500 this year in an on-going 
relief and rehabilitation program in 10 ‘for- 
eign countries in Europe, Africa, China, and 
South America. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Revy. Jor R. Bass, 
for more than three years director of relig- 
ious education in Texas, has been appointed 
national Director of Leadership Education 
and Director of Field Program in the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
United Christian Missionary Society. 

Mr. Babb is a native of Missouri. He has 
had 22 years of experience as a pastor in 
Kansas and Texas. Throughout those years 
he has evidenced a strong interest in Chris- 
tian education and has participated in state 
and national projects such as camps, summer 
conferences, and leadership education. It is 
expected he will begin his work on October 
1, with headquarters in Indianapolis. 


FOR SALE 


Votteler Hettche Pipe Organ, 7 stops with 
couplers, tracker action, electric blower. 
Reason for selling—buying larger organ. 
Contact A. O. McClellan, 120 E. Market 
St., Warren, Ohio. 


WANTED: Christian layman to assist Pastor in 
church, Sunday school and athletic work of a 
large, adequately equipped Presbyterian church 
ina 


city. Apartment available. Theological 
education not required. Address Box 1, INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Mark Personal. 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. 
Thouzands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 

peneseny Co., Davenport, la. 


UNITED CHURCH 
nian nowaCt o4¥ 50 
THE REV.KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
OLA CONCEIVED BY 


2 MuNISTOR 
WLLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 


mE LAST WORD IR 
INTERCHANGE ABLE 
STEEC BULLETINS, 
WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME 


RALLY DAY 


TAKE THE OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD UP YOUR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
AFTER THE SUMMER LULL, 


Rally Day Invitation Post Cards — 
Absentee Postcards — Promotion Certifi- 
cates — Rally Day Tags and Buttons — 
Enrollment Cards — Attendance Cards — 
Record and Class Books — Birthday Fold- 
ers and Postcards. 


Everything for the successful operation 
of your Sunday School. 


Catalog on request 


ERNST KAUFMANN, INC. 


DEPT. D. . 
209 S. State Street 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


7 Spruce Street 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Council Happenings 


TOLEDO, Ohio—During the past nine 
months the Toledo Council of Churches has, 
through an Evaluation Committee carried on 
by five lay members on a volunteer basis, 
gone through a process of self-appraisal. Out 
of the study has come a 47 page “Evaluation 
Committee Report” in which recommenda- 
tions have been made for significant changes 
in the Council’s operating procedure. 

Beginning with a brief description of the 
chief characteristics of the city of Toledo 
and of the development of the work of the 
Council of Churches in that city, the report 
includes sections on purpose and scope of 
study, method of study, findings, recom- 
mendations, and an outline of steps to be 
taken in carrying out the recommendations. 

From the Evaluation Committee report is 
emerging a city-wide discussion of the work 
of the Council and of desirable changes in 
its operational procedure. It is the opinion 
of the Council officers that the discussion 
is most healthy and that the steps to be 
taken will greatly strengthen the work of 
uniting Protestantism in the community. 
The Executive Secretary of the Council is 
the Rey. C. CLark SHEpp. 


FARIBAULT, Minn.—The Rev. Wittiam 
J. Bett, former state director of religious 
education for Minnesota and Wisconsin 
under the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
resigned as Dean of the Faribault Summer 
School of Religious Education after twelve 
years of service. Dr. Bell is now minister 
of education at the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church of Los Angeles. In a reorganization 
of structure, the Rev. Lee J. Gasir, Direc- 
tor of Leadership Education for the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, was 
elected Dean of the Faculty and the Rev. 
Joun M. Witson, associate secretary of the 
Minnesota Council of Churches, was elected 
General Secretary of the Board of Manage- 
ment. ' 

In this year’s session of the Faribault 
school, 120 students were registered from 
seventeen states and ten denominations. 
Seven students were graduated upon com- 
pletion of the four-year course. Laboratory 
School classes were held for all ages from 
nursery through senior high school. Twenty- 
three high school students attended a class 
held in the evenings. 


KIRKWOOD, Mo.—Under the sponsor- 
ship of the religious education forces of the 
cooperating denominations, the county and 
city councils and the Missouri Council of 
Churches, twenty-four vacation church school 
conferences were held throughout Missouri 
during April and May. These one-day con- 
ferences were serviced by five teams made up 
of eight denominational leaders and team 
members who were trained workers for the 
age levels served in vacation church schools. 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—Recently the Minne- 
sota Council of Churches’ board of trustees 
approved the purchase of a 19-room home 
located at the corner of Franklin and Pills- 
bury Streets, Minneapolis, as the new Min- 
nesota Protestant headquarters. Conven- 
iently located, the house is an imposing 
square structure with spacious lawns and 
gardens. It is to house also six denomina- 


tional offices. Only minor changes are neces- 
sary to make the house ready for occupancy 
by October 1, when the Council will move 
from its present office in St. Paul. An An- 
niversary Fund of $120,000 for the 90th an- 
niversary of the Minnesota Council of 
Churches is to be raised to complete the 
purchase of the new headquarters. The Rey. 
Haypen Stricut is the Executive Secretary 
of the Minnesota Council. 


GNADENHUTTEN, Ohio—The Tuscara- 
was County Council of Religious Education 
held its 87th annual convention at the John 
Heckewelder Memorial Moravian Church in 
June. The county council boasts one of the 
longest unbroken records of cooperative serv- 
ice in Ohio. The President of the Council 
is Donatp R. Kinsey. 


PASADENA, Calif—The Pasadena Coun- 
cil of Churches has called the Rev. Ernest A 
BecKER, JR., as minister to youth, succeed- 
ing Mr. Watt A. Rairr. Mr. Becker is a 
graduate of Hartford Seminary and served 
as pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Lee, Massachusetts, as a chaplain in the 
U. S. Navy, and as a teacher in Lucknow 
Christian College, India. Mr. Becker will 
assume his duties as of September 1. The 
Rey. Ferix A. MAntey is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Pasadena Council. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A missionary was en- 
listed as a result of the New York State 
Council of Churches’ radio broadcast, “Head- 
lines in Religion.” Miss Shirley Webb of 
DeRuyter, New York, a graduate of the State 
Teachers College in Albany, heard the broad- 
cast which mentioned openings for young 
people in the missionary field. She immedi- 
ately wrote to Dr. J. Epwarp CARoTHERS 
who conducted the broadcast.- He estab- 
lished contact with the proper denomina- 
tional agency. Since that time, she has 
been commissioned and will go as a mission- 
ary to Japan. 

Dr. Carothers also conducts a regularly 
scheduled religious television program, “Mo- 
ments of Meditation,” over Station WRGB 
in Schenectady. Dr. Carothers is Director 
of Radio Relations for the New York State 
Council of Churches. 


Dr. Seamans Succeeds 
Dr. Vieth in Japan 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Pror. Paut H. 


“ VieTH returned to the United States at the 


end of July after more than a year’s service 
as Religious Education Adviser to the Civil 
Information and Education Section, Head- 
quarters, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, Tokyo, Japan. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Herpert SEAMANS, Director of 
the Commission on Educational Organization 
for the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Dr. Vieth remained in Tokyo 
long enough to inform Dr. Seamans of the 
work which he had undertaken during the 
year, so that the program can go forward 
without interruption. Dr. Vieth has returned 
to the Yale University Divinity School, where 
he is the Horace Bushnell Professor of Chris- 
tian Nurture. 

Dr. Seamans expects to spend two years 
in Japan. He is a member of the Board of 
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Directors of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Committee on 
Religion and Education of the American 
Council on Education. 


New Co-Secretary in 
Race Relations 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Rev. THomas 
C. Aten of Richmond, Virginia, has been 
appointed co-secretary of the Department of 
Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. He will 
be associated with the Rev. J. Oscar LEE, 
executive secretary ef the department, and 
will promote interracial clinics in critical 
areas of racial tension throughout the coun- 
try. 

Dr. Allen has had long association with 
interracial movements in the South. In 1943 
he became the first full-time director of the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation in 
Virginia which, in 1945, became the Depart- 
ment of Interracial Cooperation of the Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches. 


Honor Hymn Writer 


Isaac Watts 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Protestant churches, 


choirs, and musical and worship groups 
throughout the English-speaking world are 
being urged by the Hymn Society of Amer- 
ica to observe the year 1948 as “Watts’ Year,” 
marking the 200th anniversary of the death 
of Dr. Isaac Watts, “the father of modern 
hymnody.” A worship program using eight 
Watts’ hymns and other materials may be 
secured from the secretary of the Society, 
Dr. Reignald L. McAll, 2268 Sedgwick Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Lucius and the Child 
of Bethlehem 


(Continued from page 17) 

Lucius: Who is this child? The simple shep- 
herds might have been misled. But 
these are kings—magi from the lands 
of learning—led here by a star. And 
I didn’t see it. I did not see it. 

(Lights dim and out.) 

Scene IV 
The next morning. 

(Lucius R. stands looking off R. the light 
on his upturned face. The INNKEEPER enters 
up stage center. He clears his throat for 
attention.) 

Lucius: (Turning) Good morning. 

AxsraM: Good morning or no, it follows a bad 
night. These Kings—I cannot under- 
stand. 

Lucius: Are they still your guests? 

AspramM: They never were. Gladly would I 
have made room for them. But all they 
wanted was to see the child. They 
brought him gifts—expensive gifts—I 
do not understand it. 

Lucius: You are a Jew. Tell me. Is there that 
which in the writings of the prophets 
would foretell this birth? The pict: 
herds said . 

Apram: Sir, ’m a coe man, eetaad in 
writings of the prophets. 

Lucius; But is there not among your race a 
hope that good shall reign and evil 
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cease? That light will shine in dark- 
ness? That by the gift of heaven you 
shall have peace? 

ABRAM: (Fearfully) I do not know of any 
plans of rebellion against Caesar, if 
that is what you mean. 

Lucius: That isn’t what I mean. And if you 
don’t know of Israel’s dissatisfaction 
under Caesar, you lie to me. 

AxBram: (More fearful) I know nothing of re- 
volt. I swear it! Have I not often said, 
“All friends of Caesar are my friends.” 
(Falls on his knees before Lucius) 
Please, sir, whatever you may think of 
me, do not report me as a rebel. 

Lucius: Get up, you sniveling fool. I only 
asked questions you as a Jew should 
know. Is there no great expectation 
among you of one who is called Mes- 
siah? One who will rule your land in 
righteousness and peace? 

Asram: I swear I know no other king but 
Caesar. Please, sir, J must go now. 

Lucius: You'll go when I have finished with 
you. > 

ApraM: But I know nothing... 

Lucius: Well said . . . you know nothing. 
You know not your scriptures. You 
know not your king. You only know 
that a full house means a full purse 
and by their purses you judge your 
guests. Are the kings with the child? 

AsrAmM: Of course, of course. 

Lucius: So! You know nothing of that either. 
Very early this morning they depart- 
ed! (Pointing L.) See where their 
camels stood in the courtyard. The 
yard is empty. You did not even know 
of that. But your guests have gone. 

ApsraM: Then they took the child with them 
and have left an unpaid bill! 

JosepH: (Entering C.) You will be paid. 
Here. (Hands coins to Abram) We are 
preparing to leave. 

AsraM: Thank you, sir. I will get your 
donkey ready. (Exit R.) 

Luctus: I wish you well upon your journey. 

JosepH: It is good to know of your well 
wishes. Roman soldiers usually are not 
so kind. 

Lucius: And where do you go from here? 

Joseru: I don’t know .. . that may sound 
strange. But stranger still ‘to you is 
this: An angel came to me in a dream 
last night and bade us leave the city. 
Whither we shall go, I trust will be 
revealed to us. 

Lucius: Travel is unsafe these days. I wish 

. I wish I could go with you. But I 
can go only where Caesar sends me 
and stay only where he puts me. I have 
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no choice. 

JosepH: (Moving to R.) The time has come 
to depart; the Innkeeper is ready. 
(Calling) Mary! 

Hannan: (Entering with Mary, center) The 
door is heavy and your arms are filled 
with treasure! 
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Mary: The gift of God, and the gifts of the 
kings. Yes, my arms are filled with 
treasure, Hannah. Blessed am I above 
all women. 

HannAuw: (Reverently) Blessed you are, in- 
deed! Let me help you. (She takes the 
packages, drops one unnoticed at the 
door.) 

JosepH: The donkey is ready now.* (They 
move R.) 

Lucius: (Dropping his spear on the ground) 
And let me hold the child while your 
husband puts you on the donkey’s 
back! 

(All look at Lucius in surprise. There is a 
pause. Then Mary places the child in 
Lucius’ arms.) 

Mary: Sir, hold him gently. He is very preci- 
ous to us. 

(Exit Mary, JosepH, and Hannan R.) 

Lucius: And very precious unto me too! 

(Antonio enters L. Looks at Luctus in 

surprise.) 

(Off stage) 

soldier. 

(Exit Lucius, R. ANTton1Io moves C. Sees 
the package, picks it up and examines 
it, discovers it is myrrh.) 

(Off Stage:) 

Hannan: May the peace of God be with you. 

Mary: And with your spirit. 

Lucius: May your journey be safe! 

JosepuH: The God of peace be with you. 

(Hannan and Lucius enter R.) 

Hannan: You are an understanding man, 
Soldier. Would that more of Caesar’s 
men were as you. (Exit C.) 

Antonio: (Mocking) You are an under- 
standing man. Would that more... 

Lucius: Antonio! : 

Antonio: Since when have the soldiers of 

' Caesar thrown away their spears and 
become nursemaids? 

Lucius: Since when have we been anything 
else? You boast of this as being man’s 
work ... this nurturing of prides and 
jealousies which gfow up into wars 
and senseless occupations. If we were 
men we’d find a better way. (Picks up 
spear) 

Antonio: A better way? Show the world 
that better way and you'll be rich, 
Lucius. 

Lucius: Not rich, but ridiculed! So long the 
world has traveled in the way of war 
that peace seems but a fantasy. 

Antonio: And fantasy it is. The times are 
ripe for open war .. . if Rome should 
loose her grip upon the people now! 

Lucius: The times are always ripe for war, 
for blood is the only seed we sow. How 
can we hope to reap a different har- 
vest? Would not the seeds of love 
grow just as fast if they were nour- 
ished just as carefully? 

Antonio: You are a mad, incurable dream- 
er, Lucius. If that were all, I could 
forgive you, but in your dreams you 
speak out treason. Listen to me: war is 
our business. War is all we know. If 
we are good warriors we receive ad- 
vancement. For treason we are hanged 
on trees. (Fingers the box of myrrh.) 

Lucius: What have you there, Antonio? 

Antonio: A box I found. It is full of myrrh. 
It will bring a tidy sum in the market. 

Lucius: Where did you find it? 
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Mary: And now my baby, 


Antonio: What does it matter, he who lost 
it, lost it. He who found it, found it. 
If you must know . . . there in front 
of the door. 

Lucius: But you can’t keep it. It isn’t yours; 
it belongs to the child. 

Antonio: To the child? What would a child 
do with myrrh? Or might it be an 
omen of his death? 

Lucius: What do you mean by that? 

Antonio: The barracks has heard about the 
kings. Herod sent them here to find 
the child. The story goes that each of 
them bore gifts and one was myrrh. 
Because the kings declared that the 
child would be King, Herod had them 
followed to Bethlehem. (Pause) Herod 
wants no king but Herod. 

Lucius: You mean that Herod seeks to slay 
the child? 

Antonio: Exactly! 

Lucius: You are right, Antonio. The child 
may need the myrrh. (Grabbing it 
from Antonto.) I will take it to him. 

Antonio: Stop! (Pausing dramatically) It 
may interest you to know that I’ve 
been given a special assignment. If the 
order comes through from Herod that 
we are to go for the child, it is I that 
will go! 

Lucius: You seek the child? But why? 

Antonto: Because I seek the favor of my 
captain first of all. This is my moment 
of advancement. 

Lucius: I do not understand you. How can 
your finding the child advance you? 

Antonio: What do you think, Lucius? Have 
I not told you that Herod seeks to slay 
the child? Are you completely befud- 
dled in your mind? If Herod wants it, 
the child will be slain, and it is I who 
will do it! 

Lucius: (Realizing what ANTONIO is saying) 
You, Antonio! You will seek the 
child at the command of Herod he 
should die? (Thinking) And if you do 
not find him? 

Antonio: We will find him! The boundaries 
of the land are narrow; they cannot 
escape. 

Lucius: (To himself) He cannot escape un- 
less . . ! (To Antonto) You have 
come to relieve me on the watch? 

Anronro: That’s right. It is my watch. 

Lucius: Then for the next three hours you 
must also stay at your post, and I am 
free to come and go as I please. 

Antonio: Of course. 

Lucius: And in that time I can overtake 
them! 

Antonio: (Alarmed) What do you mean to 
do? 

Lucius: Here . . . give these to the captain 
with my compliments! (Throws down 
his spear and shield) And if I am not 
back, let whoever comes to relieve you, 
wear them. 

Antonio: But this is desertion! 

Luctus: Call it what you will but I am need- 
ed in a better cause—a hopeless cause, 
perhaps. Even so, the ways of war are 
also hopeless. These Jews may yet be 
right, and spears may yet become 
plowshares, and a little child may 
lead them. 

Antonio: Don’t be a fool. Lucius, you .. . 

Lucius: I... (With resolution) I will go to 
the Child to protect him on his way, 


and if this Child of Bethlehem grows 
into manhood as the Prince of Peace, 
then I will still follow him upon his 
way! 

(Lucius stands for a moment looking R., 
then, with the myrrh in his hands, exits R. 
ANTONIO picks up the spear, looks at it, then 
throws it down . . . as the lights dim and go 
out.) 

The Congregation sings “Hymn for Christ- 


” 


mas. 


Hymn for Christmas 


Come, my neighbors, come and worship, 
Worship by a humble bed, 

Let us in this Christmas season 
Worship where the star has led; 


And while kneeling, humbly seeking, 
May our prayer of hope arise, 

Thus the shepherds, thus the sages 
Found their vision in the skies. 


Neighbors, in this hour of hatred 
Sing again the ancient song; 

Let us in this time of darkness 
Seek forgiveness of our wrong; 


Then shall turmoil, war and tumult 
Be forgotten while we pray, 

Angels shall our song re-echo: 
“Christ the Lord is born today!” 


Come, my neighbors, come and worship 
Though the dawn be dark or cold,. 
Once upon a hill in Bethlehem 
Love its living anthem told! 


J. Pau Faust 
(Tune: Evening Prayer) 


Production Notes 


CosruMEs may be the traditional garments 
of the first century A. D. or, for an in- 
teresting effect, copy the costumes of 
a famous Nativity masterpiece such as 
Hans Memling’s “The Adoration of 
the Magi.” The Narrator might be a 
man wearing a black flowing gown 
with an academic hood, or a woman 
dressed in flowing white gown with a 
brilliant red cape. 

Licuts for the evening scenes should be pre- 
dominately blue; those for the morn- 
ing scenes predominately amber. Unit 
spot or flood lights with colored glass 
caps are most usable in church audi- 
toriums. 

Music between Scenes should be familiar 
and traditional Christmas music. The 
closing hymn should be the “Christmas 
Hymn.” If the tune “Evening Prayer” 
is not known, it might be used be- 
tween scenes, so that the congregation 
becomes familiar with it. It is found 
in the Methodist Hymnal. 

Rotes. of the Shepherds might be combined 
into one speaking part if desired. 

PAcENTRY may be increased in the play by 
including a retinue of servants with 
the Kings. In the morning scenes, 
small groups of villagers might pass 
unnoticed over the stage from time to 
time. 

NOTE: Please give credit on the programs 
to authors and to the /nternational Journal | 
of Religious Education. Additional copies of 
this issue are available at 25c each. ; 
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Current Feature Films 


Estimates prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films possible (but not necessar‘ly recom- 
mended) for: 
M—Mature Audience 

Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*_Outstanding for Family 
j—Outstanding for Adults 


yjAnother Part of the Forest (Univ.) 
Ann Blythe, Florence Eldridge, Frederic 
March. Drama from Hellman play set 20 
years before The Little Foxes, showing the 
roots of the evil which flowers in the deca- 
dent southern family in the later play... . 
A magnificently biting, though certainly 
depressing, comment on the  viciousness 
possible in human nature, the potential power 
of wealth, of avarice, to corrupt and 
destroy. M,Y 

Arch of Triumph (UA) Ingrid Berg- 
man, Charles Boyer, Louis Calhern. Drama 
from Remarque novel set in Paris just 
before the war, about refugee doctor and 
unstable courtesan who love neither wisely 
nor well. . . . Emphasis shifted from general 
theme of refugees’ plight to the phony 
love story results in a film interminable, 
expensive, pointless. M 

Bill and Coo (Rep.) Novelty. Against 
miniature town as setting, trained love birds, 
a crow, small animals act out an hour-long 


love and adventure story. ... Certainly 
unique, rather monotonous for adults but 
no doubt most pleasing to their offspring. 
M,Y,C 
A Cage of Nightingales (French, Eng- 
lish titles) Drama. How a shy teacher in a 
reform school survives initial hazing to 
win his delinquent charges to new attitudes 
through patient sympathy, development of 
a superb choral group, eventually gains 
installation of a “reform” administration 
for the school. Unselfconscious 
characterizations in a sensitive, appealing 
film, with surprising humorous touches, 
charming choral numbers. M,.Y 
*Deep Waters (Fox) Dana Andrews, 
Ann Revere, Dean Stockwell. Drama about 
the orphan son of a fisherman whom the 
state of Maine as guardian tries to wean 
away from the sea—until a young lobsterman 
proves that his way of handling the boy— 
headed for delinquency—is better. 
Actual Maine settings (in sepia) convey 
unique sense of reality, along with un- 
adorned, straight-forward plot and _per- 
formances produce a convincing, appealing 
movie. M.Y, 
The Emperor Waltz (Par.) Bing Crosby, 
Joan Fontaine. Comedy, with songs. Brash 
American salesman and his mongrel terrier, 
trying to sell Franz Josef on the new- 
fangled phonograph, fall in love with super- 
cilious countess and her aristocratic poodle. 
Picture postcard settings—mountains 
and palace interiors—are eye-filling, techni- 
colored. A casually done farce, pleasant 


enough, not taking itself too seriously. 
Another discovery that with animals you 
can get by the Johnston office restrictions 
on sex. M.Y,C 
*Fighting Father Dunne (RKO) Pat 
O’Brien. Biographical drama. The patient 
and persistent effort of a St. Louis priest 
to improve the lot of neglected newsboys, 
provide the homeless ones with a home... . 
Straightforward, admirably devoid of senti- 
mentality or undue preachment. M,Y,C 
Four Faces West (UA) Chas. Bickford, 
Frances Dee, Joel McCrae. Drama. Chance- 
met forces combine to arouse latent better 
self of young man who in desperation has 
robbed a bank, to persuade him to set him- 
self straight with the world... . A western 
with a very great difference, simply done, 
suspenseful, plausible. Impressive use of 
New Mexican scenery. M,Y 
The Fuller Brush Man (Col.) Janet 
Blair, Red Skelton. Farce. Naive young 
man, continually being fired from menial 
jobs for bungling, tries selling brushes to 
redeem himself with his sweetheart, gets 
tangled up in a murder case. . . . Rather 
stale, repetitious slapstick, likely to please 
only confirmed Skelton fans. A 
Give My Regards to Broadway (Fox) 
Fay Bainter, Dan Dailey, Chas. Winninger. 
Comedy. “Albert the Great”—ex-vaudevillian 
—becomes a successful factory foreman but 
preserves the.family juggling act in undying 
faith that the stage will again have a place 
for it, his children carry on his love for the 
footlights. ... A pleasant domestic comedy, 
with frequent song and dance interludes 
introduced naturally and effectively. 
Y.C 


9 bd] 
*Green Grass of Wyoming (Fox) Rob-. 
ert Arthur, Chas. Coburn; Peggy Cummins, 
Burl Ives. Drama. More about young Ken 
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CHURCH-CRAFT T 


Aids Consultant— 


im to notify you when 
the films are ready. 


iclwres— 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 


3312 Lindell Blvd. » 


McLaughlin and his father, their horses, 
the wild stallion Thunderhead and life on 
the mountain ranch—plus an Ohio trotting 
race for good measure. : . . Beautiful set- 
tings, beautiful horses, and a simple heart- 
warming story. M,Y,C 
The Miracle of the Bells (RKO) Lee J. 
Cobb, Fred MacMurray, Frank Sinatra, Alida 
Valli. Drama. A press agent’s stunt to create 
publicity for an unreleased film starring an 
unknown girl from Pennsylvania mining 
town who died as the production ended draws 
national attention to her funeral, somehow 
rekindles the faith of thousands. . . . Sustains 
interest, but is as distasteful an example of 
pseudo-religious hokum as can be imagined. 


*Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House (RKO) Melvyn Douglas, Cary Grant, 
Myrna Loy. Comedy. The experiences of a 
normally aggressive advertising man at the 
hands of realtors, contractors, plumbers, etc., 
when he dares to buy farm, try to build a 
house on it within a reasonable mortgage 
limit. . . . Typicalness of the experiences, 
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and the skillful zest with which they are set 
forth, will win for film a spontaneous wel- 
come from the average audience. M,Y,C 


On an Island with You (MGM) Cyd 
Charisse, Xavior Cugat and orchestra, Jimmy 
Durante, Peter Lawford, Esther Williams. 
Comedy, with sequences of music, dancing, 
swimming, in a South Sea setting, all in 
technicolor. . . . Eye-filling, certainly, pure 
nonsense as to story, pleasant as escapist 


fare. M,Y 
On Our Merry Way (UA) Henry Fonda, 
Dorothy Lamour; Victor Moore, Burgess - 


Meredith, Fred MacMurray, James Stewart. * 
Comedy. Lowly want-ad taker essays “inquir- 
ing reporter” role for a day through bluff; 
three flashbacks relate the stories he hears. 
. . . The skilled actors evidently had a lot, 
of fun in the merry nonsense they have been’ 
assigned, some of it clever satire, but in 
total the film is monotonous, never quite 
comes to life. Story frame is weak, technique 
ambitious. M,Y 
The Paradine Case (Selznick) Louis 
Jourdan, Gregory Peck, Ann Todd, Alida 


Brand New 
Filmstrips 
for Church Use 


(JUST RELEASED) 


“Christian and His Life Work’ 
“Hymns in Color” Series 


“The Christian Citizen,” others 


order from your 
visual aids dealer 


5622 Enright Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo, 


Valli. Drama. Complications arise in the 
lives of a number of persons connected more 
or less closely with the trial in London’s 
Old Bailey of a beautiful woman accused 
of murdering her blind husband. . . . Out of 
routine, static material, Director Hitchcock 
has fashioned a tense, diverting film even 
though the mystery element he is famous for 
is found in character rather than plot. Good 
camera work makes vital even lengthy, static 
courtroom scene. M 


Romance on the High Seas (War.) Jack 
Carson, Doris Day, Oscar Levant. Comedy. 
Naive young night club singer’s dreams are 
realized when she agrees to substitute for 
wealthy matron on South American cruise 
so the wife can stay home and spy on her 
suspected husband, falls in love with the 
detective hired to shadow the supposed wife. 
. .. Artificial tale set in expensive surround- 
ings, annoyingly frivolous rather than Sats 


Silver River (War.) Errol Flynn, Thomas 
Mitchell, Ann Sheridan. Melodrama. Adven- 
tures of a young Civil War veteran who by 
ruthless seizing of the main chance runs a 
Nevada gambling venture into a vast silver 
mining empire. . . . Good handling of pano- 
ramic action scenes in a film whose objec- 
tionable ethical slant is typified by fact that 
hero goes gaily on after deliberately letting 
a man die so he can marry the widow. M,Y 


Summer Holiday (MGM) Walter Hus- 
ton, Butch Jenkins, Frank Morgan, Mickey 
Rooney. Musical. O’Neill’s “Ah Wilderness” 
given the “Oklahoma” treatment, with the 
story of everyday family life in small town 
put, for considerable footage, in song. . . . 
New technique gives promise of more regard- 
ing pattern for future musicals. That it does 
not come off here is not the fault of the 
method, but of the casting, with actors play- 
ing the story for burlesque rather than for 
nostalgic charm, and of the insertion of sug- 
gestive, out-of-key scenes. M,Y 


Up in Central Park (Univ.) Chas. Co- 
burn, Deanna Durbin, Dick Haymes, Vincent 
Price, Albert Sharpe. Comedy, with too few 
musical sequences, one Currier and Ives style 
ice ballet. Plot has to do with “reform” 
reporter’s efforts to convince daughter of 
immigrant payroller that her admiration, 
affection for Boss Tweed are ill-placed. 

. .. Interesting, old-time settings for a story 
that despite possibilities moves heavily, sel- 
dom comes brightly to life. M,Y 


Winter Meeting (War.) Bette Davis, 


" James Davis. Drama about a New England 


lady who falls in love, inexplicably, with a 
phlegmatic navy hero only to discover that 
he is set on becoming a priest. . . :: Wordy 
treatment of a neurotic theme. Tedious. M 
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‘Slides, Filmstrips, Records — 
for Religious Education Week, 1948 


A LIST OF motion pictures to fit the daily 
themes of Religious Education Week was 
given in the July-August issue of the 
JournaL. Following is a list of other audio- 
yisual materials also suitable for this Week. 
These also are arranged according to the 
daily themes. : 


Sunday, Sept. 26—The Community 
Needs Christian Teaching 
Slides: 


The Church in God’s World. 32 color slides. 
$2.50 with script. Church Screen Produc- 
tions. Junior, up. Many considerations 
that a Christian must face in regard to 
money. Good discussion questions are 
brought up. 

Two Dollars. 20 min. filmstrip in color with 
records. $15.00. Pilgrim Press. Can be- 
rented from some denominational book 
stores. Junior, up. The story of two 
dollar bills, one held by a “tight wad” 
and the other by a man who knew the true 
value of money. 

Pattern for Peace. 40 frames. $2.50. Church 
Screen Productions. Ways in which the 
church must work to bring about peace; 
stresses the fact that we must learn to get 
along with other groups in our country 
first. 


Our Planet—Our Problem. Filmstrip in 


color with two 12-inch records. $2.50 
rental; $15.00 sale. Methodist Publishing 
House. Young people and adults. De- 


signed to awaken people to the necessity 
‘for Christian teaching in our modern 
world. 


Records: 


The Biggest Job in the World. Two 12-inch 
records—4 sides. Mimeographed helps. 
$3.50 sale; $1.50 rental. Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. Young people and adults. 
A forthright statement of the Christian 
teaching task. 


Monday—The Community Requires 
Christian Leaders 
Slides: 


Experiences Which Contribute to the Relig- 
ious Growth of Primary Children. 12 
color slides. $7.20 sale; $1.00 rental 
Methodist Publishing House. Teachers 
and Parents. Series of experiences planned 
to guide primary children in religious 
growth. 

Nursery Work Is Important. 26 slides in 

- color. $15.60 sale, $1.00 rental. Meth- 
odist Publishing House. Teachers and 
Parents. An excellent interpretation of 
the church serving nursey children. 

Adapting the Small Church for Christian 
Teaching. 51 slides in color. $31.20 sale, 
$2.00 rental, RFA. Teachers and of- 
ficers of the church school. Many sug- 
gestions to help make the physical en- 
vironment of the small church better for 
teaching. 

The Vacation Church School. 46 color slides. 
$27.60 sale, $1.00 rental. Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. Interpreting the program 
of the vacation church school. 

Use of the Bible with Chlidren and Inter- 
mediates. 67 slides in color. $40.20 sale, 
$250 rental, RFA. Excellent variety of 
activities suggested in teaching the Bible 
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to four age groups, kindergarten to inter- 
mediates. 


Filmstrips: 


Learn a Lot and Like It. 90 single frames, 
two 12-inch records. 78 rpm. $10.00 sale, 
$1.50 rental. United Christian Missionary 
Society. Teachers of adults. Two types 
of teaching used with an adult class, show- 
ing the effectiveness of the one in which 
they do the work and studying themselves, 
relating religion to their daily lives. 

The Use of Visual Method in the Church. 
30 min. color filmstrip with two 12-inch 
records, 78 rpm. $15.00 sale, Pilgrim 
Press. Rental from some denominational 
book stores. Teachers primarily. Johnny 
Visual Method in a sprightly manner tells 
how to go about using visual materials in 
the proper way. 

Records: 


The Story of Mrs. Henderson. Two 12-inch 
records. Mimeographed helps. $3.50 
sale; $1.50 rental. Methodist Publishing 
House. Adults. The true story of the 
amazing influence of one church school 
teacher. 


Tuesday—The Community Depends 
on Christian Homes 
Slides: 


Planning the Church Program of Home Re- 
ligion. 41 color slides. Rental, $1.00. 
Methodist Publishing House. Illustrates 
more than 20 ways in which the church 
can help the home teach religion. 


Filmstrips: 


Is Your Home Fun? Single frame, color, 
with two 12-inch records 78 rpm, or one 
16-inch record 33 1/3 rpm. $10.00. May 
be rented from some depositories. RFA. 
Two homes are contrasted in humorous 
fashion. May be followed by guided dis- 
cussion, 

Do You Know Your Adolescents? Single 
frame, two 12-inch records, 78 rpm. $10.00 
sale, $2.50 rental. Methodist Publishing 
House. Parents and teachers of adoles- 
cents. Discussion aid for considering four 
problems: choosing a vocation, puppy love, 
youth friendships, and attendance at 
church school. 

Records: 

You Do It, Doctor. Two 12-inch records. 

* Mimeographed helps. Methodist Publish- 
ing House. Parents. A dramatization of 
parents who want their son to have Chris- 
tian contacts but are unwilling to go to 
church themselves or cooperate with the 
church. 


Friday—Y outh United for a Christian 
Community 
Filmstrips: 


Look at the Ministry. 20 min., single frame. 
Federal Council of Churches. Youth. The 
ministry is shown as a vocation to be pre- 
pared for carefully, offering a great chal- 
lenge to young men. , 

World Conference of Christian Youth, Oslo, 
1947. 67 frames. $1.50 with manual, 
World Council of Christian Education. A 
few copies for rental from United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement at 35c, plus post- 
age. Documentary of the great Confer- 
ence, to help youth groups feel a part of 
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world-wide Christianity. 


Saturday—The Community Needs 
Christ 

Filmstrip: 

Let the Children Come. 45 frames, $2.00. 
RFA. Teachers and parents. A study of 
children and the church, including the in- 
fluence of parents and teachers on their 
lives. 


Sunday, October 3—Christ and the 


World Community 
Filmstrip: 


Blessed to Receive. 65 frames with manual. 


Free. Church World Service. Youth and 
adults. Plea for the aid of needy all over 
the world. 

Records: 


All Aboard for Christian Adventure. Four 
series now vavailable. Twelve 12-inch rec- 
ords, 78 rpm. Teacher’s guide and pupil’s 
book. $35.00 per set of 12. Junior, junior 
high, family. Dramatic stories from all 
over the world. Pilgrim Press. 


Addresses 


Methodist Publishing ,,House—Branches 
at New York 11, N. Y.; Chicago 11, IIL; 
Nashville 2, Tenn.; San Francisco 2, Calif.; 
Kansas City 6, Mo.; Portland 5, Ore.; Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa.; Richmond 16, Va.; Dallas 1, 
Texas; Baltimore 3, Md.; Boston 16, Mass.; 
Detroit 1, Mich. 

Church Screen Productions, 5622 Enrich 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St. Boston; 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y. 

RFA—Religious Film Association—Any 
denominational publishing house that is a 
member of this distributing organization. 

United Christian Missionary Society, 222 
Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

World Council of Christian Education, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Church World Service, 214 East 21st St., 
New York 10, N. Y. 

United Christian Youth Movement, 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


L) Master Guide to Religious Films, $2.50. 
400 pages of ‘‘what’s available and where.” 


C) Free ‘Key Information” booklet. 


Religious Films 


124 N. Bright Ave., Whittier, Calif., Dept. N 


FILMSLIDES # occasion 


Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 
Illustrated Hymns—Mission Storles 
Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 
Life of Christ from Great Paintings 
Alcohol and Tobacco Education 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


BOND SLIDE CO., Inc. Dept. RE 


68 West Washington St. ' CHICAGO 2 
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Editorials 


Need More 
“‘ Just Standing Around” 


Hi was an oper man, with his life 
work of professional carpentering 
over. But he still tinkered at odd jobs 
around the place. One day he was 
involved in some intricate operation 
that was proving a little too much for 
him. So he called to his Other Half, 
“Louise, come here and help me.” 
But she, a practical housekeeper who 
could carpenter about as well as he 
could duplicate her fluffy biscuits, re- 
plied, “But I don’t know anything 
about that.” As often, his reply went 
deep, “But you help me by just stand- 
ing around.” When we are bothered, 
the fellowship of a trusted companion 
is often what we need most. It brings 
an aura of previous successes, relieves 
and releases the mind and hand and 
heart. 

A certain young woman just out of 
college took over the educational pro- 
gram on full time in her home church. 
She looked forward to the privilege 
of having association with the pastor 
and advice and help from him. He 
was a grand preacher and a tactful 
and successful administrator of the 
entire church. But he thought she 
knew so much more than he about re- 
ligious education that he supposed 
he had nothing to offer her. So he 
had one good conference with her 
about what her responsibilities were 
and left her alone. She was unhappy, 
not because he did not give her prac- 
tical help but because he did not 
give her himself. What she wanted, 
without sensing it exactly, was that 
he “just stand around,” especially 
when things didn’t go right. She 
wanted to feel the support of trusted 
fellowship, just as the gray-haired car- 
penter did. 

For all “administrators” in religi- 
ous education there is a word of wis- 
dom here: maybe when we think we 
are wasting time by merely visiting 
(which naturally has its dangers) we 
are unconsciously helping others most. 
Many a new church school teacher, 
taking a class for the first time this 
month, no matter what other practical 
help is received, needs generous por- 
tions: of this medicine of curative 
fellowship. For, as the fugitive sen- 
tence says, “What he needed most was 
not the solution of a problem but the 
contagion of a triumphant spirit.” 
Just what makes the difference between 
being triumphant and being licked can- 
not now be discussed, but that dif- 
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ference is a strong argument for this 
kind of “just standing around.” Let 
us have more of it. 


What Difference Will 
‘‘Amsterdam’’ Make? 


As one way of answering the question 
in the title, let us project ourselves 
forward to an imaginary village in the 
Far Pacific at about the year 2000 
A. D. The station Doctor has just told 
the missionary that forty years of that 
climate is all his heart can stand. And 
so a God Bless You service of farewell 
is under way beneath the bamboo can- 
opy in a soft southern evening. 

Brother Goodly Heart, the “oppo- 
site number” in Polynesia to the 
Chairman of the Board of Deacons in 
Illinois, had requested the piece de 
resistance of that service. One morn- 
ing while the heart was resting he had 
said to the missionary, 

“For your farewell gift to us we 
want you to tell us again why you 
came here. Tell us why your college 
friend is now in China, what sent an- 
other to Argentina, why one is at work 
in the slums of Chicago and another 
is in Congress. Many of us have 
heard the story, but the young folk 
need to hear it. Will you tell it again?” 

“T will,” agreed the missionary. 
The story he told goes like this. 

“One Sunday morning a long time 
ago—it was back in the early sum- 
mer of 1949, our boys’ class, ten 
young devils of us, were waiting tu 
see what new teacher they would 
give us. Then a young man came along 
—the new minister, as it turned out. 
He showed us pictures of a swimming 
hole on the Fox River. He was go- 
ing, ‘come Saturday,’ and would we 
go too? 


“We went—and ended up even- 


tually, the five of us, in China and 
the Argentine and the slums and Con- 
gress, and the Far Pacific. The others 
help pay the bills. Somehow on this 
trip and others like it, a word was 
dropped about College, and Life, and 
What We Were Going to Do. And 
‘come next Lent’ we ten ‘young devils’ 
joined that little church. The way that 
young preacher took us into the church 
brought me here to you. 

“We had sat in the gallery and 
watched people join the church. They 
paraded up, the preacher laid it on 
the line about how good they were to 
be from now on. He shook their hands 
and they marched back, embarrassed 
like, and sat down. 


“But something had happened to 
that young preacher—away back 
there. A year or so before he had 
been to Oslo and had met young peo- 
ple from all over the world. Then he 
had soaked his soul in the reports _ 
of the meeting at Amsterdam that past 
summer, where the Christians of the 
world had come together to set up 
what you all know so well and love 
so much—the World Council of 
Churches.!_ This little plaque on the 
tree shows that we here are a part 
of it. And that young preacher re- 
ceived us into the world church. [ 
can see and feel and hear it all to- 
night 2.3 

“The church was dimly lighted on 
Sunday evening. We ten ‘young devils’ © 
sat up front. There were flowers, and 
soft music, and an expectancy for 
something, we knew not what. The 
preacher talked only about five min- 
utes but he made us all see one thing: 
that any man’s life is only as big as 
his relations with other folk, as large | 
as his fellowships. Then a picture 
came on the screen. Your own peo- 
ple, your grandparents, perhaps, ‘or 
folk as far away as they, were shown 
on that screen. 
comed ws into the Church Universal 
as their brothers. The people from 
China, from the Argentine, from the 
slums were there, and we became one 
of them. 

“A young person from each other 
Protestant church in Small Town— 
kids we knew in football and the class- 
room—took our hands and welcomed 
us, each of them, into the fellowship 
of his own church all over the world. 
Someone took us into our own de- 
nomination and last of all that young 
pastor made us members of our own 
little church in Small Town, Illinois. 

“And that is why I came to the Vil- 
lage of the Far Pacific.” 


Study the Community 


Ie every cHurcu had an adult class 
studying the place ofthe church in | 
community life, the effect of church 
opinion on the community might be- | 
gin to be felt in some very realistic 
ways. For such a study the special May 
1948 issue of the International Journal || 
would be a good introduction. Copies 
may be obtained at a special quantity 
rate of ten or more in one order for | 
fifteen cents each; single copies are 
twenty-five cents. 


1 The American meeting of the World Council of 
Churches has just been held, August 22-September 4, 
1948, 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Then these folk wel-— | 
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Progressive Churches now use school and 
college techniques of visual education to 
intensify interest in Sunday School, adult 
classes, and entertainments. With Spencer 
Combination Delineascopes they project,, 
giant, lifelike screen pictures direct from 
drawings, magazines, pages of books or 
hymnals, actual objects, lantern slides, or 
film strips. Learn more about these ver- 
satile projectors. Write Dept. J154. 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo.15, New York 
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Cathedral Silms 


1970 NORTH CAHUENGA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


hould have this significant filmstrip series - - - 


In black and pike «$3.00 each 


In color. Series of 5--- $1 


Series of nyc 


Order from your 
church supply house, 
or send fo... 


SEVEN 


FINER PORTABLE 


for LARGE Classry ty 
DA-LITE’S 


40th ANNIVERSARY MODEL 


THE PICTURE-KING 


NNEW From Top 
TO TENITE FEET. screen can be light, trim, 
easy-to-handle and beauti- 


ful as well as rugged. The fabric-protecting octagon 
case is finished in blue Hammerloid and has stream- 
lined chrome end caps. Tripod and legs. are bright 
aluminum alloy. Choice of Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal- 
Beaded or Mat White picture surface. Ask your visual 
education dealer for the new Da-Lite Picture King! 


This latest example of Da-Lite 
leadership proves that a large 
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No. 839 OPENED CERTIFICATE 


—------ COKESBURY 


Each box in this new series is 


For Enrollment, Promotion, Vacation Church School, and Recognition 


Elsie Anna Wood, an English artist, spent several years in Palestine painting a 
series of pictures on the life of Christ, fifteen of which are reproduced in this new 
series of certificates. Each is appropriate to the age-group and certificate and is printed 
in multi-color. No lettering appears on the front. The simply-worded interpretation 
of the picture on the back will be appreciated by pupil, teacher and parents alike. 

The certificate itself (two inside pages) is hand-lettered in Old English and Script. 
Ample space is provided for the pupil’s name, signature of the teacher, superintendent, 


and minister, date of enrollment, promotion or recognition. 


Just Published! 5 cents each, with matching envelope. 


Complete Series ...Number, Grade, and Illustration 


No, 826, Nursery Department Enrollment— No. 834, Junior to- Intermediate Promotion— 
The Presentation The Sermon on the Mount 

No. 827, Cradle Roll Enrollment— No. 835, Intermediate to Senior Promotion— 
The Shepherds at Bethlehem The Call of the Disciples 

No. 828, Nursery to Beginner Promotion— No. 836, Intermediate to Young People Promotion— 
The Holy Family in Egypt Jesus Stood on the Shoré 

No. 829, Cradle Roll to Beginner Promotion— No. 837, General Department - to - Department Pro- 
Of Such Is the Kingdom motion— 


; ; Ni , 
No. 830, Nursery to Kindergarten Promotion— icodemis vith Olan Ecce 
Jesus and the Children No. 838, General Grade-to-Grade “Promotion— 


No. 831, Beginner to Primary Promotion— sie (Siae nuance 
The Feeding of the Five Thousand No. 839, Vacation Church School Certificate— 


q No. 832, Kindergarten to Primary Promotion— sche Pi} lions eiNazarcen 
4 Jesus the Healer No. 840, Certificate of Recognition— 
3S 


. 2 illsi ‘i a 
No. 833, Primary to Junior Promotion— A. Hillside:at Capernauny 


Oe | Jesus in the Temple (Twelve Years Old) 1 


COLLECTION BOXES Se 


* New Designs in Attractive colors! 


made of fiberboard with metal top and bottom with 


teen aS eee meee 5 


At AIl Bookstores...ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


slot large enough for a half dollar. They are a convenient size and shape to place on 
the table or in the pocket or purse. The labels for all designs are in keeping with 
the season or objective and feature reproductions of new religious paintings by Ed 
Staloff —a well-known New York artist. The labels are lithographed in multi-color 
with an appropriate Bible quotation on each and with space for the name, address, 


and date to be returned. 


10c each; 70 a dozen; $5.00 a hundred 


Number and Title Illustration 
No. 20 — Building Fund Solomon's Temple 
No. 21 — My Mite Box The Widow's Mite 
No. 22 — Easter Offering The First Easter 
No. 23 — Christmas Offering The Wisemen 
No. 24— Missionary Offering Teach All Nations 
No. 25 — Special Offering Jesus the Christ No. 21 P 
No. 26 — Lenten Self-Denial Gethsemane MY MITE BOX 


No, 24 
MISSIONARY 


